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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp.96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 


by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year, 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English. It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $3.50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp.125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp, 232. Price $1.25 (including postage.) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under- 
standing and use of the English language. 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous tamiliarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satistactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room, In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another, By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age, In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises. 
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HENRY WINTER SYLE. 


Tue late Rev. Henry Winter Syle was a man of remarkably 

brilliant intellect and varied acquirements. In some respects he 
towered high above the best educated deaf men of either the 
present or the past, and he might have ranked among the 
greatest scholars of the age had he not elected to withdraw 
from the world and devote his talents to the service of those 
who were, like himself, deprived of hearing, and who did not 
possess the strength of character and natural intelligence which 
enabled him to surmount this great bar to advancement. His 
life was one long series of unselfish deeds, performed in the 
face of a continual struggle against ill health and adversity. 
The obstacles in the path he had marked out for himself were 
many, and such as must have overwhelmed one sustained by a 
less lofty purpose or inferior courage. Many opportunities 
' were offered him to improve his condition, and his best and 
closest friends sometimes urged him to relinquish the great 
and seemingly thankless task he had assumed, but he never for 
a moment wavered from his course. Even when tossing in 
delirium upon his death-bed his mind was filled with plans for 
the benefit of the deaf people of Philadelphia, who were his 
special charge, and every lucid interval was occupied in giving 
‘directions for the carrying on of his work. 

His death was directly traceable to exposure on the occasion 
of a meeting in the interest of a proposed eleemosynary institu- 
tion, of whose success he was solicitous. He was never robust, 
and for some time before his death was unusually feeble. On De- 
cember 27 last a meeting was held in Philadelphia to commemo- 
rate the hundredth anniversary of the death of the Abbe de l'Epée 
and to interest the public iv a fund for the establishment of a 
home for the aged and infirm deaf of Pennsylvania. Mr. Syle had 
been active in arranging for this meeting, and, although he was 


far from well and the weather was inclement, insisted on being 
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present. The next day he was confined to the house with the 
prevailing disease, influenza. He was apparently on the road 
to recovery when pneumonia set in, and, after two days of in- 
tense suffering, he passed away on January 6. 

Henry Winter Syle was born in Shanghai, China, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1846. His father was an English clergyman, who had 
come to America, and from here had gone to China as one of 
the earliest missionaries to that country. His mother was the 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Lyon Davis, the President of St. 
John’s College, of Annapolis, Md., and sister of Henry Winter 
Davis, a man distinguished for his learning and patriotism, 
and whose character, as drawn by the Hon. J. A. J. Creswell, 
his colleague in the Thirty-eighth Congress, presents many 
points of resemblance to that of. his namesake, the subject of 
this sketch. The late Judge David Davis was her cousin. 

Mr. Syle was a precocious boy, and early exhibited an apti- 
tude and love for learning. When only three and a half years 
old the ladies of the mission would send for him to read to 
them from the Bible. The climate did not agree with his 
health, and when he was four and a half years old his parents 
sent him to America in charge of a returning missionary. He 
was received into the family of his mother’s aunt, Elizabeth 
Winter, of Alexandria, Va., who took a great interest in his 
advancement, and at her death left him a small sum to aid him 
in his studies. 

When six years old he had a severe attack of scarlet fever, 
which resulted in total piralysis of the auditory nerve, and so 
affected his naturally feeble constitution that he never after- 
wards enjoyed good health. 

In November, 1853, he entered the family school of David 
E. Bartlett, just opened at Fishkill, N. Y. He was so far in 
advance of the other children that, instead of placing him in 
one of the classes, Mr. Bartlett made him the special charge 
of his wife, who soon became warmly attached to him; and to 
that lady’s skill as a teacher and her encouragement then and 
in after life Mr. Syle was wont to ascribe much of his success 
in his studies. 

Mrs. Bartlett, at my request, furnishes the following inter- 
esting account of his life in her family: 

He had a mind that began early to investigate. For this purpose he 
would look through all the books he could find on a given subject, and 
surprise us by the knowledge which he had made his own. Soon after 
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he was eight years old he took to soldiering, and would tramp for hours 
over the place, with his mimic cap and sword, going through imaginary 
evolutions and contriving, as he said, ‘‘ the best method of surprising an 
enemy.” When the Crimean war came on he was an authority on terms 
of warfare and siege. 

The following is an instance of his readiness of thought and reply: 
One day he was driving with Mr. Bartlett, who said to him, ‘‘ What are 
you thinking about?” He answered, ‘‘ Something.” ‘*‘ Where is some- 
thing?” ‘‘ Everywhere.” ‘* Where is nothing’’’ ‘* Nowhere.” ‘* What 
is the difference between something and nothing?” ‘‘ They are the ex- 
” What is anything?’ He thought a moment. 
‘Anything is the pivot on which the bar which separates something from 


tremes of everything. 
nothing turns.” 

He soon learned to use signs and to play with the other pupils, but he 
liked better to get away by himself with a book, and it was often neces- 
sary to hunt him up and send him out to play for his health’s sake. At 
ten years he began the study of Latin. His mind took in readily the 
points of construction, and when he came to translation it was interest- 
ing to see how quickly he would pick out the parts of an involved sen- 
tence and render it into good English. 

Till he was twelve he recited orally, but his speech grew more and 
more indistinct, till he became sensitive and gave it up altogether. Af- 
ter this his translations were written, and showed not only his sense of 
the language, but of the surroundings of the subjects. Sometimes he 
would bring in facts picked up in his reading, as, when reading in Quin- 
tus Curtius that Alexander took a fever from bathing in the river Cydnus, 
he remarked, ‘‘ Frederic Barbarossa did the same thing.” He had even 
less trouble with Greek than with Latin, and digging out roots and deri- 
vations was only a pleasure to him. In other studies he had an equal 
facility, and it was hard to say in which he did the best work, mathe- 
matics or science. He enjoyed history greatly, and his retentive mem- 
ory stored it up. His reading of poetry having begun early, he never 
lost the sense of rhythm. That he kept the memory of sounds was shown 
by his punning upon words. He had a humorous side and was quick at 
witty repartee. 

It is probable that the shutting out of the distractions of sound aided 
him in the concentration of his powers and in that attention which has 
been called the secret of memory. Certain it is that he had a remarka- 
ble ability to recall whatever he had read. As he grew in years his Chris- 
tian life unfolded in simple trust and obedience to the truth. He studied 
the Bible with a deep interest, with, moreover, a devout faith which held 
in abeyance all doubts and questionings. 

He had at times a keen sense of his deprivation, but his fixed trust and 
incessant industry kept him from brooding over it. It was a serious time 
with him when he faced his future and realized that to him many doors 
were closed which opened to other young men of his literary tastes and 
ambitions, and there was a painful struggle, but it ended in submission 
to the will and guidance of the Lord, in whom he believed, and in patient 
waiting for an open way. 
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When Mr. Bartlett moved his family to Hartford, in order 
to accept a position in the school there, Mr. Syle accompanied 
them and continued under the private instruction of Mrs. Bart- 
lett, receiving also such aid as Mr. Bartlett found leisure to 
give him. He spent much of his spare time at the Institution, 
which then counted among its pupils a large number of unu- 
sually bright young men, many of whom have since risen to 
distinction. Among them were Professor Draper, H. B. Scan- 
nell, now a publisher in St. Louis, Professor Hotchkiss, the 
late George Wing, Harry Moore, the artist, and others who, 
though not so well known, are still men of marked force of 
character. These young men looked up to Mr. Syle as their 
intellectual leader, and he appears to have first exercised his 
bent as an organizer in connection with their literary societies. 
He was fond of pottering about the Institution shops, and 
learned to handle the tools of several trades. He was espe- 
cially fond of carpentry, and in later years frequently sought 
relief from his many cares in thé exercise of his taste for this 
occupation. 

In the fall of 1863 Mr. Syle, on the advice of his father, who 
had returned to America, entered Trinity College, at Hartford, 
where he remained until April, 1865, when he was obliged to 
discontinue his studies on account of a disease of the eyes, 
The following extract from a letter from Professor Hart, of 
Trinity, will show the estimation in which he was held there : 

He was in the class below my own, and I knew him intimately. He 
was highly esteemed, both for his scholarship and for the worth of his 
character, by the officers and students of the college. I well remember 
the reputation which he had as a careful, graceful, and successful student, 
easily at the head of his class; and I find, on looking over the college 
record, that my memory is in accordance with the facts of the case. The 
average mark given him for his literary work in the freshman year was 
about nine-tenths of the maximum. 

When Mr. Syle left Trinity he went to Charleston, Va., 
where his father, whose first wife had died, and who had mar- 
ried again, then lived. At the opening of the civil war, the 
family removed to Washington. Young Syle was present at 
the inauguration of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet as President of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, and, not wishing to depend upon 
his father, soon after applied for and secured the position of 
clerk to that Institution. This allowed him much leisure, 
which he devoted to his studies. He desired to enter the Col- 
lege as a student, but was dissuaded by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
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Gallaudet and the late Richard 8. Storrs, who thought he was 
too far advanced to be much benefited by the course there. 
Finally he decided to go to England and enter at Cambridge 
University. The legacy left him by his grand-aunt was suffi- 
cient to support him for a year, and he hoped in that time to 
win a scholarship that would enable him to complete the course. 
He entered St. John’s College, and soon became a marked man 
among the students and professors. The distinguished math- 
ematician, the Rev. Percival Frost, under whom he studied, is 
said to have shown him particular favor. He was successful 
in winning the scholarship for which he competed, but at the 
last moment it was claimed by one who had a prior right to it, 
of which he had not previously cared to avail himself. This 
was a bitter disappointment to Mr. Syle, and, exhausted in 
health and in purse, he relinquished his university career and 
returned to America. 

In March, 1869, he was appointed a teacher in the New York 
school, and he remained there until June, 1874. He was given 
charge of the highest grade of the grammar department, and 
was subsequently. made instructor in natural philosophy and 
chemistry to the high class. When the collegiate department 
was inaugurated he became professor of these branches. 

Mr. Syle possessed qualities that eminently fitted him for an 
instructor of the deaf. In addition to the remarkable power 
and activity of his mind, his ripe scholarship and vast fund of 
information, ever responsive to any demand he or others might 
make upon it, he had an unusually clear and full knowledge of 
the structure of the English language, and understood, from 
his long association with the deaf, the difficulties they encoun- 
ter in this study and how best to overcome them. Those who 
were his associates in the New York school’ testify to the high 
estimation in which he was held by both teachers and pupils 
Mr. Fort Lewis Seliney, now a teacher in the Rome, N. Y., 
school, writes : 


Those who associated with him will recall him with affection. Among 
an unprecedented array of deaf-mute and semi-mute teachers he easily 
took the lead. He was a man of ideas, and improvement always followed 
where he was permitted to suggest. It is conceivable that a mind gifted 
as was this one, habitually at study and bent upon progress in all things, 
would in due time have given to the world results, in the way of text- 
books or otherwise, of the highest value to the cause in which it was 
employed, 
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In June, 1869, Mr. Syle, by the consent of President Wool- 
sey, was admitted to examination at Yale College for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. This examination was purposely made 
very thorough, covering the whole four-years’ course, and last- 
ing three weeks. Mr. Syle acquitted himself so well as to 
astonish and win the highest encomiums from the President. 
In 1872 he received the degree of Master of Arts in course from 
Yale, and, in 1886, Trinity claimed him as one of its alwmmni, 
with the same degree, ad eundem. While at the New York 
school he pursued a brief course of study in the Columbia 
College School of Mines, with a view to fitting himself for the 
profession of an assayer. 

In 1872 Mr. Syle married Miss Margaret Flannery, of Brook- 
lyn, who had been one of his pupils in the New York school. 
She proved an able assistant in his later pastoral work, and, 
with four young children, survives him. 

When he left the New York school he opened a free night- 
school for the deaf of that city, under the auspices of the Board 
of Education, but the same year, in December, 1874, he was 
offered and accepted a position in the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia, where his ability as an assayer and mathematician 
gained for him rapid preferment. 

Mr. Syle was of a deeply religious temperament. From boy- 
hood he was a diligent student of the Bible. When in New 
York he had charge of a Bible-class connected with the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet’s mission, and when he came to Philadelphia 
he at once began active religious work among the deaf here. 
He was licensed as a lay-reader and conducted regular Sunday 
services in the parish building of St. Stephen’s Church. He 
began to study for holy orders, and on October 8, 1876, he was 
ordained a deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens, who, in an eloquent and convincing 
sermon, upheld the validity of the sacraments as administered 
in the language of signs, and announced that, after long and 
careful study, he had arrived at the conclusion that nothing in 
the Bible or in the laws of the church forbade the admission 
of deaf-mutes to the priesthood. This was in answer to those 
who opposed Mr. Syle’s ordination as a violation of the prin- 
ciple that men who aspired to office in the church should be 
physically as well as morally sound and perfect, and because 
they believed that the sacraments of the holy communion and 
of baptism would, if administered without the ora/ accompani- 
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ment of the proper words, be invalid and void. The Bishop’s 
decision was doubtless influenced by the able exposition of the 
fallacy of these objections made by Mr. Syle himself, and it is, 
therefore, to him that deaf-mutes owe the opening to them of 
this learned profession. 

Mr. Syle found that his duties in the mint interfered greatly 
with his religious work, and finally resigned his position there 
in order to devote himself entirely to the deaf. On October 
14, 1887, he and Mr. Mann were ordained priests by Bishop 
Stevens, they being the first deaf men admitted to the office of 
whom any authentic knowledge exists. 

Mr. Syle now devoted all the vast energies of his mind to 
widening and improving the work of the Church Mission to the 
Deaf. From Philadelphia he reached out until, at the time of 
his death, his field covered Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. One great desire of his heart was 
gratified in 1888, when he succeeded in securing a permanent 
home for his people in Philadelphia. For $9,000 he purchased 
the building and lot of the Jewish congregation of Beth El 
Emeth, on Franklin street above Green. By the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars more the building was repaired and 
altered to suit the needs of his work, and on December 8, 1888, 
it was formally consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whitaker, 
successor to Bishop Stevens, under the name of All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, and Mr. Syle was installed as pastor. The 
fund for the purchase of the church was accumulated almost 
entirely through the exertions of Mr. Syle himself, and he be- 
came personally responsible for its maintenance. 

Mr. Syle did not confine himself to the religious instruction 
of the deaf; he also interested himself in their temporal wel_ 
fare, both as a class and individuals. The Clere Literary Asso- 
ciation, now All Souls’ Working People’s Club, always found 
in him a wise counsellor, and its present usefulness is chiefly 
due to the pains he took in perfecting its organization. The 
deaf of this city always relied upon him for advice and assist- 
ance in time of trouble, and those living in New Jersey and 
Delaware would travel long distances to consult him. He never 
asked their creed, and his aid was as freely given to those 
opposed to his church as to his own parishioners, to those who 
reviled him as to those who were his warmest friends. His 
salary as missionary was not large, yet, although he never 
boasted of his charities, it is known that a great part of it 
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went to relieve cases of destitution. Often his benefits were 
rewarded with the basest ingratitude, but this never affected 
his actions, however much it wounded his feelings. He was 
almost sublime in the patience and charitableness with which 
he endured the many petty persecutions and annoyances to 
which he was subjected. Among those for whom he labored 
there were few capable of appreciating such a character, but 
it and his learning won for him the admiration and esteem of 
the highest dignitaries of the church in Philadelphia, and 
although, while living, he and his work seemed to attract little 
attention, the fact that the announcement of his death was 
posted on the bulletin-board of almost every newspaper in the 
city, at a time when the mortality among prominent men was 
unusually great, and that these papers contained in several 
instances, both in their news and editorial columns, lengthy 
notices of his life, shows that his progress was watched and 
noted by many. 

Mr. Syle was a slightly built, pale-faced man, somewhat 
below the medium in height. He walked with a feeble, often 
tottering step, and his face bore traces of constant suffering.* 
There was a chronic inflammation of the tissues of his brain 
which frequently occasioned him excruciating torture, and 
which, at one time, so affected his mind that he was, at his 
own request, placed in a hospital for treatment. Even when 
these pains were at their worst, however, it was only necessary 
to broach a subject in which he was interested, and he would 
immediately draw himself up out of the prostration they had 
occasioned, and be at once alive with suggestions and argu- 
ments. He was a brilliant conversationalist when in the com- 
pany of those who could appreciate him, and at such times 
there would flow from his fingers a sparkling stream of witti- 
cisms and humorous anecdotes which amused without wound- 
ing or shocking. He was always ready to listen to and avail 
himself of the suggestions of others, and was remarkably 
free, for a man in his position, from any suspicion of conceit 
or self-assertion. He was a clear and rapid, if not very grace- 
ful, sign-maker, and possessed the faculty of saying much in 
a few simple gestures. 


*The excellent portrait of Mr. Syle that accompanies this sketch was 
engraved by his parishioner and friend, Mr. W. R. Cullingworth.—E, 
A. 
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He was the most devout, and at the same time the most lib- 
eral, of churchmen. He never thrust his religious views upon 
others, but was prompt to aid and encourage those who ex- 
pressed a desire for a better acquaintance with the tenets of 
his faith. It was to this that he owed much of his influence 
over those who differed from him in religious matters. 

His predominating characteristic was the minuteness and 
perfection with which he did everything he undertook. The | 
Index to the first twenty volumes of the Annals, which he 
began, but which his health did not enable him to complete, 
is an example of this. He gave his personal attention to every 
detail of his religious and secular work in Philadelphia. This 
was carried to such an extreme as to become almost a fault. 
Those who would willingly have relieved him of part of his 
onerous duties found that he would spend more time in review- 
ing their work than it would originally have taken to do it 
himself. 

Mr. Syle’s ability as a writer is shown by his numerous con- 
tributions to the Annals, and by his article on deaf-mutes in 
Appleton’s Encyclopzedia. He was also something of a versifier, 
and occasionally contributed hymns to the religious news- 
papers. 

The many societies for the advancement of the deaf, with 
which he was connected, speak for him as an organizer. The 
decorations of his church, which were entirely planned by him- 
self, show his zesthetic taste. Endless anecdotes could be told 
to demonstrate the wide range and diversity of his learning. 
He was one of the most remarkable deaf men the world has yet 
known, and not the least remarkable thing in his career was 
the fact that the higher he rose above those with whom fate 
had identified him, the lower he stooped to reach and succor 
them. 

S. G. DAVIDSON, B. A., 


Instructor in the Pennsyloania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEAVES FROM A TEACHER'S NOTE-BOOK.* 


THERE comes a time in the course of the school year when 
every teacher of deaf-mutes becomes more or less dissatisfied 
with his. work, when the most patient and assiduous devotion 
to his class seems to yield no adequate return. If a teacher 
could at such a time drop himself down into one of the school- 
rooms of another institution, and there compare notes with the 
work done in a class of the same grade as the one he is teach 
ing, he would be able to pursue a more intelligible course, per- 
haps correct some error, drop some unprofitable exercise, make 
some saving in time, to say nothing of the relief that generally 
comes in the conviction that, however unsatisfactory his work, 
there is nothing to stamp the attainments of his pupils with 
the brand of inferiority. It is impossible, however, for teach- 
ers to take excursions during term-time, and the only alterna- 
tive for one who wishes to place himself en rapport with 
teachers of the deaf is to take advantage of the pages of one 
of our journals for such interchange of thought as the necessi- 
ties of our work evoke. 

There came into my charge a few years ago a class which 
had been under instruction two years. If I should say that 
the instruction of these pupils had been somehow sadly neg- 
lected, and that the pupils after a few tests proved to be igno- 
rant of what all pupils of this grade ought to know, principals 
will smile at what is said to be a customary complaint on the 
part of teachers; but there is a very simple, very rational ex- 
planation of the feeling of disappointment which comes upon 
one in beginning with a class of two to six years’ standing. 
The teacher and the class are strangers; they have not had 
time to become naturalized. A change of rooms has perhaps 
taken place, and new objects attract and distract the attention of 
the pupils. Habits of signing and spelling, the new teacher's 
diction and mental idiosyncracy, his judgment of what consti- 
tutes the essential things for a child to know, differ so widely 
from his predecessor’s that disappointment with the attain- 


*As the subject discussed in this paper is somewhat akin to that of the 
Preface to Mr. Blattner’s ‘‘ Course of Instruction,’”’ published in the last 
number of the Annals, it is proper to say that the manuscript of the 
present article was in our hands some time before the publication of Mr, 
Blattner’s pamphlet.—E. A. F. 
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ments of the class he is about to teach is to be expected and 
not to be wondered at. It would be well if we could all sus- 
pend judgment upon the progress a class has made until we 
have spent two or three months in teaching it. 

The method of teaching I pursued with the class under con- 
sideration was what I then supposed to be the natural method, 
but turning back to my note-books and examining with a little 
more care the process of language development I then pursued 
I find that the old terms “natural method” and “nursery 
method” (called in France the intuitive method, and by the 
more philosophical the inductive method) are not quite perti- 
nent to the line of progress adopted and followed out. 

It is well to have some authoritative statement of what the 
inductive method of teaching is, and inasmuch as Professor 
Harper, of Yale College, is one of the most distinguished ad- 
vocates of this method in teaching foreign languages, his exe- 
gesis of it will be of some interest : 

The inductive method of teaching [he says] aimed to teach the lan- 
guage, not the grammar. The learning of a language is the picking 
up of words and phrases. These should be taken, not from detached 
phrases, but from the living page. Fasten a word in the pupil’s mind 
and the principle soon follows. [From this statement teachers of the 
deaf generally will dissent.] But no one would limit the acquiring of a 
language to the living page. Don’t ask a boy to learn paradigms which 
he won’t come across for months in his reading. The pupil with a little 
guiding will progress. Principles will form in his mind. A fact fol- 
lowed by a principle is more easy to learn than a simple principle. Fact 
followed by principle is logic. The old method was grammar and then 
language. The inductive method is language and then grammar. 


It must be said that this method is not wholly applicable to 
deaf-mutes. If it were possible to environ a deaf child from 
his birth until he arrived at man’s estate with a community of 
spellers using the national speech, he would learn the English 
or any other language as hearing children acquire it, by a 
purely natural or inductive process. But such an environ- 
ment is an impossibility. The objective world in all its multi- 
tudinous combinations of life and action have impressed their 
imagery on the brain and memory of a deaf child long before 
he comes to school; organs of thought, sensation, and percep- 
tion have been busy at work. At home he can make known 
his wants, can respond to affection, can understand displeas- 
ure, shows signs of moral approbation and disapprobation, but 
when he comes to our schools he is found to be a complete 
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alien to our national speech. From that condition he is to be 
rescued, and it is not a vital question in what manner the work 
is to be done, provided always that it be done thoroughly 
and that the process pursued bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number, for, however objectionable this utilitarian 
maxim may be as a basis of morals, it is not to be denied that 
as a criterion of what is best the maxim is most helpful. 

Two methods of teaching, known respectively as the natural 
and scientific methods, have each been ably advocated in the 
pages of the Annals. In selecting the late B. D. Pettengill, 
of Philadelphia, and R. S. Storrs, of Hartford, as the respec- 
tive champions of these two ways of teaching, I am not un- 
mindful of other able discussions of these methods, notably Mr. 
Greenberger’s articles in the Annals on the natural method, 
but the methods of Storrs and Pettengill have come directly 
under my own observation. 

These two methods, supposed to be in antithesis, are char- 
acterized more by their resemblance than by their difference. 
Both began with very simple sentences; both continued the 
style of composition until a certain degree of proficiency had 
been attained; both developed and expanded the sentence by 
easy gradations, proceeding from the simple to the complex 
by long intervals of practice, always aiming at the mastery of 
simple language. Neither of these two men had formulated a 
system of words and phrases to be introduced in logical order, 
for the very sufficient reason that there is no such order. 
After reading again the elaborate pleas of these two advocates 
in defence of their methods, it is very evident that both laid 
special stress upon certain aspects of the work of educating 
the deaf. 

The scientific method insists upon the development of lan- 
guage according to certain principles of grammatical analysis. 
Of this analysis, however, the pupil knows nothing. He is 
to be wholly occupied with the synthetic work of sentence 
construction. No rule of grammar is formulated, nor is the 
technical language of grammar anywhere introduced. Sym- 
bols, indeed, are used, but they are used only as mnemonics ; 
they are no essential part of the system. It was this emphasis 
upon grammatical principles as the basis of the method pur- 
sued that led many to suppose that the advocates of the scien- 
tific method taught grammar. There is, indeed, a distinct dis- 
claimer of this, but, unfortunately, the exposition of Professor 
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Storrs was so fraught with the language of grammatical anal- 
‘ysis that the inference of teaching grammar was unavoidable. 
If we were to take his writings in the Annals as at all sug- 
gestive of his mental character, we could not escape the con- 
viction that by nature and endowment he was a lover of system 
and of order. 

The natural method as expounded by B. D. Pettengill is 
best set forth in the resolutions of Milan, to which, with the 
exception of articulation, he gave his approval. They are here 
repeated as given in the Annals, vol. xxvi, p. 64: 

1. That the most natural and efficacious means by which the deaf 
speaking child can acquire a knowledge of language is the intuitive 
method, which consists in indicating first by articulation and then by 
writing the objects and facts placed before the pupils. 

2. That in the first period, called ‘‘ maternal,” the deaf-mute should 
be brought to a knowledge of grammatical forms by means of examples 
and practical exercises, and that in the second period he should be aided 
to deduce from these examples the principles of grammar, which should 
be expressed as simply and as clearly as possible. 

3. That manuscript books, with the words and forms of language known 
to the pupil, may be piaced in his hand at all times. 


Any one can see from the above that principles of construc- 
tion are just as essential to the intuitive method as to the 
method advocated by Mr. Storrs. Pettengill was broad enough 
to see this, and hence called his way of teaching the Natural 
Scientific Method, a phrase which describes the line of teach- 
ing pursued at Hartford just as accurately as the one described 
by Pettengill. 

It is well to note that teachers of language have generally 
followed one or the other of these two methods. They have 
either pursued the old deductive method of American colleges, 
beginning with nouns and ending with interjections, or, dis- 
carding grammar and its rules, they have taught language 
by the natural method in easy, simple sentences, and, by a 
gradual, cumulative process, have led their pupils to the mas- 
tery of it. Both of these methods in slightly different forms 
have been used in all of our school-rooms, and the advocacy 
of the one or the other has arisen from different conceptions 
on the part of teachers of the end to be obtained. It has been 
almost wholly a question of emphasis. Thus a teacher who 
regards the great desideratum of teaching to be the power to 
carry on a conversation will advocate the natural method, for 
there can be no principle of grammar in such questions as 
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“ How do you do?” “ Have you been to the city?” whereas 
if the teacher lays particular stress upon prose compositions, 
he must insist upon order and upon principles of construction. 
It is necessary then to bear in mind that there are two kinds 
of English., viz., conversational English and prose composition. 
The two are widely different. A pupil may be taught to write 
a fairly correct letter, and to give a commendable translation 
of a story, and yet have a very limited power of conversation. 
The drift of a child’s instruction will run along that line which 
the teacher considers most important. Oralists generally train 
for conversation, and it is to be expected that among them the 
natural method should prevail. The possible weakness of it is 
the absence of a definite aim, while the error to be avoided in 
the grammatical method is the training of a child in regular 
English, which the arbitrary character of our language con- 
tinually violates. 

The fact seems to be that, from the first day of a child’s 
appearance in the class-room, interrogative forms and answers 
in colloquial English should be a distinct line of training. This, 
however, is not enough. If children are to make any use of 
books and newspapers there must be careful daily training, 
along definite lines of a pre-arranged system. Each teacher 
must do this for himself or follow the lessons already pub- 
lished. The advice of President Dwight, of Yale College, to 
an association of Connecticut teachers was, “ Let every teacher 
that has common sense and teaching power go to work and 
make a method of his own.” In forming a line of work, how- 
ever, study of the best models of all systems, and of the litera- 
ture of the science of pedagogy must hold an important place. 
There is no fixed, iron-bound order for the introduction of new 
words and phrases. The most coherent and consistent scheme 
will often have to yield to some exigency. If a child persists 
in writing any for some, and the opposite, it would be better 
at once to teach the difference, formally and thoroughly, though 
the subject of indefinite pronouns be still in the future. 

The rehearsal of what is done in the first few years of a 
pupil’s course cannot be very interesting reading, but the selec- 
tion of a few salient points from the actual work given in the 
school-room may possibly contain a hint which may be helpful. 
The way to have pupils put into practise the words they are 
taught is to weave them into a story. To teach these sixteen 
pupils how to begin a story the following lesson was given: 
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Named. 

A little boy named John Smith felt -nto the river and was drowned. 

A new pupil named Annie Burd came to school yesterday. 

A man named John Brown went to the woods to hunt squirrels. 

A boy named Charlie Williams was walking in the woods. 

There was aman named Robert Day living in Maine. 

A boy named Willie Wright saw a nest in a tree. 

A dozen items of this character were committed to memory, 
and the next morning these were all written out. We then pro- 
ceeded to change these forms into— 

A little boy, whose name was John Smith, fell into the river and was 
drowned ; or, 

A boy’s name was John Smith, etc., ete. 

This result is not accomplished in one week or two weeks. 
It is well to limit the beginning of a story to one or two of these 
forms for a few months. 

The next step was to teach them to expand the simple sen- 
tences already mastered. Sending a boy to look out of the 
window, we soon had such sentences as: 

I saw a man walking. 

I saw a bird flying. 

I saw a dog running. 

A few questions soon developed : 

I saw a man walking along the street. 

I saw a bird flying over a house. 

These are two of a dozen such examples. Continuing in this 
line it was easy to add the following : 

I saw a man walking along the street with a basket in his hand. 

I saw a dog running along the street with a cane in his mouth. 

I saw a bird flying over a house with a feather in his mouth. 

Two very necessary words in all story-writing are dead and 
died. They are difficult words to write correctly. Instead of 
using a single word I took a phrase as a lesson, thus: 


"eli down dead. 

A man shot a squirrel on a tree. It fell down dead. 

A man shot a bear. It fell down dead. 

A lesson of twelve illustrative sentences on this phrase can 
be very soon mastered. In two weeks we were writing stories, 
of which the following is a sample: 

A man, whose name was John Smith, went to the woods. He carried 
a gun on his shoulder. He saw a squirrel running up a tree with a nut 
in his mouth. He shot the squirrel. It fell down dead. He picked it 
up and put it into his bag. 
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The necessity for the following lesson will be obvious : 


I have a pain in my side. 
I have a pain in my head. 
I have a pain in my ear. 

I have a pain in my back. 
I have a pain in my neck. 
I have a pain in my arm. 
My head aches. 

My side aches. 

My tooth aches. 

My ear aches. 

My back aches. 


Lesson 8. 


My legs ache. 

My arms ache. 

My knees ache. 

My eyes are sore. 
My feet are sore. 
My lips are sore. 
My throat is sore. 
My hand is sore. 

I have a bad cold. 

I have a bad cough. 
I have a sore finger. 


A selection of about a hundred character words were next 
given, of which the following are a sample: 


bad dirty idle 
good clean busy 
cross selfish rough 
patient generous gentle. 


We spent several weeks with these words, using them in 
their relations as qualifying and modifying words : 


A boy was cross yesterday. 

John is happy to-day. 

Mary has been sick a long time. 

William’s teacher scolded him for being lazy. 
Mr. Brown reproved James for being cross. 
Mr. George promoted a boy for being busy. 
Mrs. Bright praised Mary for being generous. 


Much of our teaching would be easier if we combined the 
verb with the preposition following it. Anything that can be 
made use of as a sort of peg upon which the pupil may hang 
his memory ought to be noted. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the prepositions in such words as threatened to, refused 
to, tried to, had to, used to. The following lessons will illus- 
trate this and similar points : 


Threatened to. 


John threatened to strike William. 

William threatened to tell the principal. 

A teacher threatened to whip a boy because he did not get his lesson. 
A new pupil threatened to run away. 

A policeman threatened to put a man in prison. 
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Used to. 
I used to be a bad boy before I came to school. 
T used to play ball at home. 
I used to run about barefoot, when I was at home. 
Some boys used to chew tobacco at home. 
I used to go to school at home. 
My mother used to make my clothes when I was a boy. 
Miss Hammond used to teach this class. 
I used to be very disobedient before I came to school. 
A boy used to like to tease dogs and cats. 


Accused of. 

A man accused a boy of stealing apples. 

A pupil accused a boy of copying. 

William could not find his book. He accused Mary of taking it. 

A policeman accused a man of murder. 

A teacher accused a pupil of neglecting his lessons. 

A woman accused a boy of breaking a window. 
Suspected of. 

A policeman suspected a man of stealing. 

A lady suspected one of her servants of wasting things. 

A man suspected one of his clerks of cheating. 

A father suspected his boy of smoking. 

A man suspected a boy of being false. 

A girl suspected a boy of talking about her 


Blamed for. 


John blamed Thomas for breaking his slate. 

Mary blamed Nellie for tearing her dress. 

A boy blamed another boy for losing his knife. 

A man blamed a boy for breaking his fence. The man was mistaken. 

Robert left his knife on the desk. When he came back he found it 
broken. He blamed Heury for breaking it. 


Took along. 


Mr. ——— went to the city. He took his son along with him. 

A man went to church. He took his wife along with him. 

A man went to the woods to hunt. He took his dogs along with him. 

Putnam went to hunt a wolf. He took his gun along with him. 

A farmer went to the barn in the dark. He took a lantern along with 
him. 

An Indian went to rob some farmers. He took his knife along with 
him. 

Took down. 

A woman took down some dishes from a shelf. 

Mr. —— took down a book from his book-case and read it. 

A class took down a lesson in their blank books. 

A druggist took down some bottles from a shelf. 

A woman took down some pictures to clean them. 

Miss —— took down some dishes to put on the table for dinner. 
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Took fire. 


A woman was cooking some meat on the stove. Her apron took fire, 


and she was badly burned. 

A man was smoking in a barn. The hay took fire, and the barn was 
burned down. 

Some sparks flew from a locomotive on the roof of a house. The shin- 
gles took fire, and the house was burned. 

Some children went to the woods to gather nuts. They built a fire in 
the woods. The dry leaves took fire, and a great many valuable trees 
were destroyed. 

Some boys were playing with matches. The boys’ clothes took fire, 
and the house also took fire. 


Took hold of. 


Mr. Williams took hold of the reins to drive the horse. 

I took hold of the chair. 

Fanny took hold of the broom. 

A policeman took hold of a man by the throat. 

I am afraid to take hold of a lion’s tail. 

Dan took hold of a snake and killed it. 

A boy fell into a pond. <A dog jumped into the water and took hold of 
the boy’s coat and swam to shore with him. 

Albert took hold of a boy’s leg and tripped him up as he was walking 
upstairs. 

The boy took hold of the baluster to keep himself from falling. 


Took notice. 


A boy took no notice of what his teacher said. 

A pupil was copying. His teacher took no notice of it. 

If we do not take notice of things we shall not learn. 

We ought to take notice of all the new words we see and try to remem- 
ber them. 

Always take notice of old people, and try to make them comfortable. 

I took notice of the lady'that spoke kindly to the poor little child. 

Did you take notice of the gentleman’s new horse ? 

Your mother will take notice of your conduct when you go home. 


Takes a paper. 

My father takes a daily paper. 

My brother takes a weekly paper. 

Mr. Eaton takes many papers. 

Mr. Jenkins takes the New York Independent. It comes every Thurs- 
day. It is a religious paper. 

Mr. Cantlin takes a Boston paper called the Globe. 

Mr. Williams takes many papers and magazines. 

Mr. Williams takes Harpers’ Weekly. 
Took part in. 


Dan and Louis took part in the play on January Ist. 
A man named Cummings took part in a robbery. 
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Took part in—Continued. 


Some men in Chicago took part in a riot. 


The girls had a dance. 


Mary took part in it. 


There was an exhibition in the chapel. Alice took part in it. 
Some boys took part in a game of foot-ball. 
Mr. Smith took part in the civil war. 


I got into bed. 

I got into a boat. 

I got into a carriage. 
I got into a wagon. 

A cat got into a basket. 
A rat got into a bag. 

I got into the cars. 

I got into a tub. 

I got into a barrel. 

A bird got into a nest. 
I got into a car. 

I got into a house. 

I got into a closet. 

A rat got into a hole. 
I got into this room. 


I got into the institution. 


I got into trouble. 

I got into a difficulty. 
I got into a box. 

I got into a cellar. 

I got out of bed. 

I got out of the boat. 

I got out of the cars. 

I got out of the wagon. 


I got out of the carriage. 


I got out of the box. 
A rat got out of the bag. 


Got. 


A cat got out of the basket. 
A thief got out of prison. 
A rat got out of a trap. 

I got out of trouble. 

I got on horseback. 

I got on a chair. 

T got on a table. 

A bird got on a tree. 

I got on the stage. 

I got on the roof. 

I got on a ladder. 

I got on an engine. 

I got on the grass. 

A fly got on a wall. 

A cat got under a chair. 
I got under the table. 

I got under the bed. 

I got under the clothes. 
I got under an umbrella. 
I got under a tree. 

I got under a wagon. 

I got under a rock. 

I got under a bridge. 

I got under the water. 

A shark got under a boat. 
A rat got under a basket. 
I got under a shed. 


Know where. 
A man wanted to know where Mr. Williams was. 
David wanted to know where his handkerchief was. 
A boy wanted to know where Louis kept his apples. 
A man did not know where he had put his hat. 
I know where Miss lives. 
Do you know where I live? 
I know where your keys are. 
A boy went to look for his slate. He did not know where it was. 


Know how. 


Fannie knows how to bake biscuits. 
A cook knows how to make cake. 
Louis knows how to multiply and divide. 
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Know how—Continued. 


Walter knows how to make a box. 

Mr. —— knows how to talk French. 

Miss — — knows how to play on the piano. 
I know how to play croquet. 

Richard knows how to play base-ball. 

Ella knows how to make a tidy. 

Edward knows how to plow. 


Know what. 


A doctor did not know what was the matter with a sick boy. 

A man did not know what had become of his hat. 

I know what Robert received from him. 

A boy asked his mother if she knew what had become of his skates. 

A teacher knew what a boy had in his desk. 

A gentleman gave an Indian some stockings. He did not know what 
to do with them. 

A man won a sewing-machine at a fair. He did not know what to do 
with it. 

Know when. 

I know when vacation commences. 

I do not know when my father will visit here. 

A lady lost the train because she did not know when the train started. 

A man promised to meet his son at the depot, but he did not know 
when he would start. 

A boy did not know when Columbus discovered America. 

Farmers know when it is time to plough. 

I know when we are going to have a party. 

I know when your birthday will be. 


Know why. 


Mr. --— knew why Charlie did not study his lesson. 

Mary knew why she could not go out to see the city. 

John knew why Henry ran away. 

A boy knew why his father would not let him go to the river. 

Do you know why the mercury in the thermometer rises when it i 
cold ? 

Miss -—— knew why two boys were laughing. 

I know why Alfred was angry. 


Amon q- 


A white man lived many years among the Mormons. 

A boy hid among some bushes. 

Many people from the Eastern States live among the Mormons. 
A lady lost her watch among some bushes. 

A lady found some money among her husband’s books. 

A snake hid among some hay. 

There are several good writers among the pupils of this class. 


= 
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On business. 
A man went to New York on business. 
A man was going from Philadelphia to Chicago on business. 
I have to go to the city on business. 
While I was going to the city on business I met Mr. Smith. 
A gentleman sent his boy to the city on business. 


In business. 

My brother has left school and is now in business. 

A father set up his son in business. 

When a man is in business he must be industrious. 

Mr. Hackett is in business in Springfield. 

A man was in business with a partner. He determined to go into busi- 
ness for himself. 

Out of business. 

Mr. Jones has gone out of business. 

A men failed and had to give up his business. 

A man determined to sell his goods cheap because he was going out of 
business. 

A man went out of the dry-goods business and went into the grocery 
business. 

The most difficult part of the year’s work was in teaching 
the words when, while, as, as soon as, after, since, and all those 
words which involve a principal and a subordinate sentence. 
That the process pursued was not the natural or inductive will 
be plain from the following: The word when was first written 
on the large slate. Then a sentence was written out, special 
care being taken to make the pupils see that the first clause 
must not be connected by “and,” a fact which it takes consid- 
erable time to learn. Before the pupils have written anything 
the principle has been presented and they have seen the law, 
even if they cannot hear it enunciated. Upon the rule as seen 
we proceed to write sentences on the word when—not dictat- 
ing them by signs, but creating circumstances to suit the 
word. Let the teacher drop his knife und have a pupil at 
once pick it up; then write, “ When the teacher dropped his 
knife, John picked it up.” 

When. 

When I come home I will tell you all about my studies. 

When I was going to the city last Saturday I saw Miss Harris and Miss 
Brown 

When I was walking in the yard this morning I slipped and fell. 

I will come and see you when I come home. 

I will write to you when I have time. 

When Mr. —— saw me he exme and shook hands with me. 
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When—Continued. 

When Cantlin went home he found work in a factory. 

It was very dark when the pupils went into chapel this morning. 

When Mr. Williams came to our room this morning Mr. J. asked him 
for some new books. 

When I have time I will go and see some friends in the city. 

When you write to me tell me all about my friends at home. 

When a policeman saw a man stealing he went and arrested him. 

When a boy went out to play he got his feet wet and took cold. 

When the pupils went into the chapel they all sat down and listened 
to the lecture. When the lecture was finished we all went to our school- 
rooms. 

It is hard to study when we do not feel well. 

The two following stories were written in March, after six 
months of their school term in the third year. They are both 
from pupils born deaf : 

Last Spring a bird called a sparrow was going to make a nest. The 
sparrow determined to put the nest under the roof of a frame house. It 
flew down on the ground and picked pieces of hay, feathers, hair and 
leaves up and flew up to the frame house and put them on the frame 
house. It flew down on the ground again and picked a match up and 
flew up to the frame house and put it on the frame house. It started to 
make the nest and scratched the match. Suddenly the match took fire* 
in the nest. The nest got fire. The house got fire and spread over the 
house. The sparrow burned down the house. I think a policeman ought 
to arrest the sparrow and put him into prison. 


A few days ago in Stockton New York the rats were in a cellar. They 
used to eat bread and meat and other thing. One day a man was in his 
house. He was troubled. He sawthe rats in the cellar. He determined 
to put a steel-trap on the floor. He brought it and carried it into the 
cellar. He put it on the floor. He went out of the cellar. He went to 
a closet. He took some bread-crumbs off the shelf. He went to the 
steel-trap. He put them init. He went out of the cellar. A rat went 
into the steel-trap. It ate the bread-crumbs. While the rat was eating, 
the trap shut. The next morning the man came to the cellar. He saw 
the rat and saw it was dead. He went out of the cellaragain. One night 
the man hid behind the door. A rat was cunning. It saw bread crumbs 
in the steel-trap. It carried some small stones toit. It put them in the 
steel-trap. It put its head in the trap. It ate bread crumbs. Bread 
crumbs was all gone. It went out of the steel-trap. The rat was sharp 


and wise. 
W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 


Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


SPELLING VERSUS SIGNS. 


In the January number of the Annals Mr. C. N. Haskins, 
of Ohio, asks the reason why the members of the National 
Convention at Washington expressed their ideas partly in signs 
and partly in words, instead of using their native vernacular 
exclusively, as he thinks they ought to have done. He severely 
criticises this mixture of languages on various grounds, but 
especially on that of zsthetic beauty. He goes so far as to 
intimate that such an intermingling of words or phrases with 
signs savors too much of pedantry, for the same reason as 
does the unnecessary use of foreign expressions in our English 
language. 

The reason asked is not far to seek, and it is probably be- 
eause Mr. Haskins is not a deaf-mute, and therefore not re- 
stricted to the use of signs or spelling, that he does not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Haskins compares the use of words in platform ad- 
dresses by deaf-mutes to the use of foreign phrases in English. 
Though this is by no means a true simile, let us follow out the 
analogy, and see whither it leads us. 

Is it possible to render in English a literal translation of a 
foreign author’s works? Yes, it is possible; but what will be 
the result? The beauty, the harmony, and in some cases the 
sense, of the original will either be warped or lost in the pro- 
cess of translation; so it is a common saying that if you would 
enjoy Virgil, Cicero, or Ceesar, Dante, Schiller, or Goethe, Vol- 
taire, La Fontaine, or Balzac, read them in the original. If 
that is not possible, a free, spirited rendering of the sentiments 
or substance of the foreign author’s writings is more conveni- 
ent to the general reading public than a literal one. This 
serves to show that there are some difficulties in the way of a 
perfect rendering of ideas from one language into another. 
This is due in many instances to the want of an equivalent 
word to express the same subtle shade of meaning. What 
equivalent word is there in English for apropos, nota bene, 
postscriptum, esprit de corps, ennui, beau monde, bon mot, and 
other expressions too numerous to mention? The deaf ex- 
perience the same difficulty in giving the exact shade of mean- 


ing in signs that others do in English, hence it is not to be 
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wondered at that they should so often use foreign words or 
phrases the better to express their ideas. 

Zola, in meeting with Mrs. Rives-Chanler at Paris, referring 
to that psychological torture of hers, “The Quick or the Dead?” 
said that he had read it with much interest, but that there were 
some words or phrases which, clever as he was, he could not 
translate. This but further emphasizes the fact that some 
ideas are difficult of adequate expression in one language, and 
that another language must be called into use. 

It must not be understood that I advocate a plentiful sprink- 
ling of foreign words in the English language. Carried too 
far, it becomes pedantry, according to the Latin proverb, which 
says that abuse, not use, perverts everything. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that the use of some words in public addresses 
before such an assemblage as the Gallaudet Memorial Conven- 
tion is justly open to the charge of unnecessary misuse, for, 
incredible as it may seem, the better educated deaf-mutes often 
have a difficulty in expressing their ideas in signs. Words, of 
which there are plenty with the appropriate coloring and shad- 
ing of meanings, come more easily to them. I will give an in- 
stance in point: At an evening gathering (I was tempted to 
say soirée) in the College Chapel a party of us, undergradu- 
ates, were holding a conversation with the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, in the course of which he asked us to give the sign 
for a certain word that we had used. We “cudgelled our 
brains” for a moment, but, try as hard as we might, none of 
us was able to render its equivalent in signs. (I am sorry to 
have forgotten what the word was.) We felt ashamed, for 
though we were perfectly sure that we understood the mean- 
ing of the word, yet we were unable to express it in all its 
force of signification in signs. The good Doctor, with his 
genial, pleasant smile, remarked that there were some words 
difficult to render into signs. It was evident that he had given 
the subject some attention before, and perhaps he could tell a 
great deal more about it than I can, as he has had a varied ex- 
perience with the deaf in all conditions of life. 

What teacher of advanced classes has not frequently been 
embarrassed in the effort to render words into signs? What 
does he do in such cases? He looks about for several signs 
that would approach the idea and goes through a small edition 
of the sign-language before the pupils “ catch on” to the exact 
shade of meaning. 
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The possibilities of the sign-language are boundless ; it can 
stretch out its hand towards the broad expanse of the heavens, 
laying bare its starry constellations ; it can dig into the bowels 
of the earth and dive into the depths of the ocean, bringing the 
treasures of each to sight, and it can penetrate the secrets 
of the human system and the human heart, not with the feeble 
light of a fluttering candle, but with the power of the calcium 
light. All this, and more, I grant. But, if an orator wishes 
to confine himself solely to the use of signs, in a public address, 
he must discard altogether from his memory the words he has 
written on paper, or in attempting to render a literal transla- 
tion of them his effort will be a failure. There is no system, 
no order or symmetry in the sign-language. A whole sentence 
may be expressed in two or three gestures. Deaf-mutes who 
think in words are unable to restrict themselves to the use of 
signs alone. Indeed it is an irksome task to them. To talk in 
English gives them far more pleasure. 

Those who addressed the Convention from the platform were 
intelligent and well educated. It required more of an effort 
for them to talk in signs than in words, and in trying to find 
the proper gestures to fit their ideas, their delivery was halting 
and “ stammering,” and the beauty of their delivery was some- 
what spoiled by this circumstance. Deaf-mutes who habitually 
think in signs are natural orators. They find no impediment 
whatever in their easy flow of pantomime. That seems to be 
the reason why partly educated deaf-mutes who cannot express 
themselves perfectly in English are able to talk by the hour in 
a steady flow of pantomime. There may be some exceptions 
to this as to everything else, but the general truth of it cannot 
be denied. 

The audience, who were addressed partly in signs and partly 
in English, was an intelligent body, and could readily follow 
the speakers in whichever way they addressed them. They 
found no fault with the delivery, so far as I know, and it 
remained for a hearing man to criticise the proceedings. So 
far from. being a hindrance, the use of both modes of speech 
was rather agreeable than otherwise, as it relieved the monotony 
of a long delivery. I would not advocate the use of signs 
alone, nor that of English alone, in a public address. The 
latter, especially, would be too great a strain on the eyes of 
the audience. 

Mr. McGregor, whose eulogy of our benefactor was an epic 
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poem, spirited and thrilling, in pantomime, the most beautiful 
expression of the poetry of motion ever witnessed by us, ren- 
dered it all in signs. Not one word was spelled. All proper 
names were mentioned either by signs which we all knew or 
by personal allusions which were understood by us. The use 
of English was scrupulously avoided. Mr. Haskins might 
ask, If one could do without the use of words, why could not 
all others? The answer will be found in Mr. McGregor’s writ- 
ten address. In looking it over, we fail to find the same spirit 
that stirred us all so deeply. It is not because we are less 
sensible to the power of oratory in language, for the soul-stir- 
ing music of Macaulay’s drum and fife, the pibroch and trum- 
pet of Scott, the sad, plaintive music of Gray’s Elegy and of 
Goldsmith’s “Sweet Auburn,” have power to charm us. All who 
saw the masterly delivery of the Gallaudet eulogy will concede 
that there is something wanting in the written address; it 
fails to arouse us to the height of enthusiasm which we all 
felt when he gave it in signs. The reason is plain enough. 
Mr. McGregor did not think once of his written address. 
He seemed to have thought out the subject in his mind, group- 
ing all ideas in their order, and was quite indifferent whether 
he followed the same ideas that he had written out or not. 
His public address was an improvement on his paper, as he 
elaborated upon some important points and gave more force 
or-emphasis to others. To have attempted to follow the paper 
would have resulted in a tame delivery on his part. None 
knew that better than he, and he wisely resolved to cast off 
the fetters of written language and soar into the heights of 
pantomime, with what success we all know. Mr. McGregor is 
one of those rare semi-mutes who are perfect masters of the 
sign-language, and he stood “upon his native heath” when 
he delivered his address in signs. 

The difficulty experienced by those who are trying to inter- 
pret a speech into signs, or signs into spoken language, will 
occur to all as an instance of the inadequate power of expres- 
sion in the process of translation. It is easier to translate 
signs into language, though from the fleeting nature of panto- 
mime—a flash and it is gone—it takes more time; for a whole 
sentence or a series of sentences must be spoken before a 
suitable interpretation can be given. 

HENRY C. WHITE, B. A., 


Instructor in the Utah School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SIGNS AND FINGER-SPELLING. 


In the January Annals Mr. C. N. Haskins wonders why the 
educated deaf mix so much finger-spelling with signs in making 
addresses to assemblages of their number. He is right in say- 
ing that the excessive use of finger-spelling tends to mar the 
smoothness and clearness of the speaker’s style of delivery, but 
it is not so clear that the deaf resort to finger-spelling because of 
any lack of power in the sign-language to express the thoughts 


conveyed by the spelled words. 

The simple reason why these words are spelled is that the 
educated deaf are more familiar with the resources of the 
English language than with those of the sign-language. They 
have been educated in English, and not in signs. The whole 
of their reading and writing and the bulk of their conversation 
with hearing persons is in English. The volume of thought 
that passes in and out of their minds through the medium of 
the English language as compared with the medium of signs 
is infinitely in favor of English. Their minds are stocked with 
English phrases, which come with more readiness than the cor- 
responding expressions in signs. As the bulk of the thought 
received and transmitted by them has been through the English 
language as a medium, the bulk of their thinking is done in 
English, and they betray a constant tendency to bend their 
signs into conformity with the English order of thought and, 
with certain omissions, the English order of words. 

The deaf can express the ordinary thoughts of every-day life 
wholly in signs when they wish to, but it requires more time 
for reflection when abstract ideas are to be expressed in the 
same manner. To spell words, where they fit in with signs 
already made, simply saves the speaker this time and extra 
effort in thinking, while it often conduces to brevity in sign- 
making and adds to, instead of detracting from, the clearness 
of the expression of thought; aids, instead of hindering, the 
listener in grasping the ideas conveyed by the speaker. The 
educated deaf listener really has little or no trouble in follow- 
ing the thought of any sign-maker, no matter how much finger- 
spelling is “sandwiched” between the signs, if only both the 
sign-making and the spelling be clear and correct. No signs 
or spelling can be too swift for him, if only they be fully made 


and not slurred over. As we can, by giving closer attention, 
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read poor handwriting, so can the deaf read poor signs and 
spelling. Hearing persons, like Mr. Haskins, should not take 
their own experience as a criterion of the ability of the deaf 
to follow such sign-making as he saw at the Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, at Washington. So long as 
they have the easier and more satisfactory way of listening to 
oral utterance they will never be driven by force of necessity 
to acquire that quickness of perception which enables the deaf 
to follow the swiftest signs and spelling with the same won- 
derful ease that the telegraph operator, listening to the ticking 
of his instrument, reads the words as they come. Many hear- 
ing teachers of the deaf have a graphic power in sign-making 
far in advance of that possessed by the average deaf person, 
but the great majority of them are miserable failures at read- 
in, either signs or spelling. 

As to the adequacy of signs, in their present stage of develop- 
ment, to express our ordinary thoughts and feelings there is 
very little room for doubt. Those who have seen glowing 
thoughts expressed by consummate masters of this language, 
those who have witnessed the readiness with which the oral 
utterances of speakers on any subject can be translated into 
signs by trained interpreters, those who have seen with what 
ease totally uneducated deaf persons can express their thoughts 
in signs, will be more apt to wonder what the sign-language 
can not do than to lament its insufficiency. In this connection 
attention should be called to the wonderful power of expres- 
sion contained in a few hundred of the most common and nec- 
essary words of the English language. What these few hun- 
dred words can do our signs can do also. 

Mr. Haskins thinks that when the deaf come to look upon 
signs and English words as two distinct and widely different 
modes of expression, the greatest difficulty in the way of their 
acquiring a mastery of the English language will be removed. 
He says that the defect in the system of education practised 
‘by many teachers consists in mixing signs and English to- 
gether in such a way as to lead the benighted pupil into “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” Light is thrown upon the particu- 
lar manner of mixing signs and English that Mr. Haskins al- 
ludes to by his delaration that the educated deaf, in a sense, 
uphold this system by their practice. The practice of deaf 
speakers is to spell words in the midst of signs when they find 
it more convenient to do so. Perhaps these teachers often 
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use a combination of signs and finger-spelling in addressing 
their pupils, and to this peculiar method of teaching, says Mr. 
Haskins, is due the peculiar phraseology of the deaf. Any one 
who understands the part played by signs in the education of 
the deaf will brand this proposition as an absurdity. The in- 
telligent teacher uses no sign aud spells no English word that he 
does not feel sure that his pupils thoroughly understand, or, not 
feeling sure, does not clearly explain. To compare the mixing 
of pantomimic signs with English words spelled upon the 
fingers to the mixing together of English and German words 
is another proposition equally astonishing to those acquainted 
with the nature of the sign-language. The sign-language never 
was intended to be treated as a language in the same sense of 
the term as English, German, or French. In their component 
parts signs and the words of these languages, used by mil- 
lions of men living together, are as unlike as any two things 
can be. There is only one point of resemblance—signs and 
words convey thought. The difference in mechanism between 
signs and words is too great to admit of any comparison be- 
tween them as languages. 

That the peculiar phraseology of the deaf is not due to the 
sign-language entirely may be shown by the phraseology of the 
Indians at the Government school at Hampton, Virginia, and 
that of deaf children attending articulation schools from which 
signs are rigidly excluded, both of which bear a close resem- 
blance to the phraseology of those taught by the aid of signs. 

The words of any language, as either spoken or written, con- 
vey no thought to the deaf until they have learned to associate 
the word with the object, thought, or feeling which it repre- 
sents. Signs have been invented as a temporary makeshift to 
convey to the mind of the deaf the ideas represented by the 
written language, so that, having the language, they may know 
the idea, or, having the idea, they may command the language. 

Incidentally, signs have proved invaluable to the deaf as a 
medium through which to give and receive information in the 
chapel, the lyceum, the church, at the sociable, by the fireside, 
and through all the varying scenes of life, and as such they 
look upon this means of communication as one of heaven's 
choicest blessings. Well did they testify their gratitude to 
God for raising up a Gallaudet to bring them that priceless 
boon, by rearing a magnificent memorial in his honor. 

D. W. GEORGE, M. A., 
Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Il. 


THE SYLLABIC DRILL. 


I am often asked, ‘ How do you teach articulation? What 
is your method? Wherein does it differ from some others?” 


I take this opportunity to reply to these questions, realizing, 
as I so well do, the wide field for individual experiments of 
all kinds, and knowing that every step in advance that each 
earnest worker takes in this direction is a boon to the deaf. 
Any energetic, faithful teacher of the deaf, who has their in- 
terest at heart as well as in mind, can but throw some faint 
ray of light upon the difficulties of the way. One such, though 
thinking to follow in the footsteps of another more aggressive 
and original than the average, will in spite of himself branch 
off or go around in a somewhat different path to reach the 
same, or, it may perchance prove, a better result. 

If I have any partiality or specialty, it is for the syllabic 
training in accustoming the voice to the coalesced modifica- 
tions, rendering the vocal organs flexible and manageable, and 
familiarizing them with the endless quirks and twists of the 
most variegated and variable language in the world. The 
English language, partaking as it does of all languages, is 
wider and grander in its scope than any—as the Amazon is 
greater than its tributaries. 

To facilitate practice, I have worked up a set of charts con- 
taining all of the most common combinations in the language, 
and lists of words, mostly monosyllables, to accompany and 
correspond with them. I have not had an opportunity to 
compare Miss Fuller's charts with mine, but I believe hers con- 
tain simply the elements, initial and final. with accompanying 
words. Mine cover an intermediate step, hence accustom the 
pupil to more and larger variety of practice, something after 
the order of the pages in Webster’s old blue-covered Spelling- 
Book, that we dub “the 6a, 42, the da-62’s.” 

During this last summer I read one of Thomas Arnold’s 
books, his first, I think, on “Teaching the Deaf Language,” 
in which I was pleased to find my plan set forth and recom- 
mended quite earnestly. 

In Arnold's later work, on “ Education of Deaf-Mutes,” which 
I have reviewed since writing the first copy of this paper, he 
says: 

The syllabie as the unit of muscular action in lip-reading [and I know 


no reason why it should not be in articulation as well] may consist of a 
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vowel or a vowel and consonant, either before or after, or a vowel between 
two consonants, or followed or preceded by two or more consonants, each 
of which presents a new form of muscular action, and the last a great 
advance on the first in force and fulness, by which the materials for a 
quicker and safer translation of these expressions into speech language 
can be obtained. Numbers of them are oft-recurring and fixed elements, 
and their repetition would soon make them familiar to the eye [and the 
voice as well]. 

Speaking of the double and treble consonants, he says : 

The many in our own language form a chief difficulty to all children, 
but especially to deaf-mutes, for they make great demands on muscular 
energy and quickness of movement. * * * The tendency is strong 
at first to interpose a vowel between the consonants [how well we all 
realize that], as pel for pl, and where the organic shifts are considerable, 
as from g to J, the exclusion of a vowel is most difficult, even for hearing 
children. * * * From the very nature of consonants, as stops or 
modifications of air and voice, this union is never so complete as in 
vowels. * * * Three elements [conditions], therefore, determine the 
ease or difficulty of these combinations for deaf-mutes : 

I. The degree of muscular effort. 

II. Their organic relations. 

III. The character of the sounds. 

Arnold regards these conditions in his arrangement or order 
for teaching. Perhaps this is best, but I have not yet expe- 
rienced the necessity of deviating much from the order in which 
the child acquires the fundamental elements, keeping the order 
of the alphabet somewhat in mind in constructing the charts, 
it being desirable to cover nearly the whole ground. The 
order of practice can be decided later if one prefers, making 
the amount of muscular effort required in their production 
determine the order. 

Arnold begins with the aspirates or air stops as finals, giv- 
ing directly monosyllabic words, thus: sp, asp, hasp, cusp, lisp, 
rasp, wasp, wisp ,; then the reverse, ps, etc.; ‘then the initials 
in the same order, thus: sp, spar, span, spat, spell, spill, ete. 
This sownds well for teaching and practice. 

My plan has been to begin with the elements, and never let 
go of them, for daily vocal exercise in all the grades, guiding 
the child by a consonant and vowel chart constructed some- 
what after Miss Worcester’s plan.* I always teach the pupil 
to accompany the sound, .as read from the lips and articulated, 
with the written character representing it. 

As the pupil becomes somewhat familiar with these rudi- 
mentary building materials he is led gradually to construct 
the syllabic combinations from the elements. The qu, w, wh, 


*See the Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 6-21. 
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y, I do not try to teach except as combined with the vowel 
sounds, following in this particular Mr. Greenberger’s idea 
that they are given much more truly and that the sounds are 
much more harmoniously blended— coalesced—in words if given 
in the compound form at once. 

Passing to the next step, using Webster’s diacritical marks 
for convenience, at least the most common, such as —~ -. -, 
indicating the long and short vowel sounds, and a few others, 
I begin with the combinations having initial consonants (I 
have tried the initial vowels at this step, I cannot say which I 
prefer), taking the consonants alphabetically and the vowels in 
the order in which they are learned from the Elementary 
Charts I and II. Charts III and IV can be worked up in the 
following form (others may write these out as they need them ; 
I find. it more satisfactory to keep the forms in readiness), 


thus: 

bii chii dii fii gil hii ji k(=c)ii lit *mii 

ba cha da fa ga ha j : ‘ ma 

boo *choo *doo foo goo *hoo joc m00 

*bo cho *do *fo *ho jo 

*bow chou dou fou gou *how *mow 

bi chi da fa gi hi jal a a mil 
chi i fi i i ji i i mi 
fo jo mo 
chi fii mit 
choo foo j moo 
choi foi Boi moi 
ché *fé je *mé 
chi “fa ja 
chi i *fi I j *mi 
— *fil *mii 


*pii ii shii ii thi 
pa a sa sha a tha va 
poo 800 *shoo thoo voo 
po *sho tho vo 
pow row shou thou *vow 
pi sil shi a vil za 
shi vi 
shod zo 
shit. 
shoo 
soi shoi 
*pé 3 *sé *shé 
*sil shi 
*pi *sI ‘shi 


*pil sil 


* The asterisks indicate the whole (phonetic) words. 


IV. 

ni 

noo 

*nd 

*now 

ni 

né 

ni 

nd 

nit 

noo 

noi 

*né 

*nii 

*ni 

nil zit 

a 
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Chart No. V may include the vowel initial combinations 
thus : 


V. 


ih ood 5 ds ib 6k ep 
*iir(=are) oof ding ‘*ich(=itch) 61 *ér(=ear) 
iirb ool *iit és 
*iirch oom iv *t(=eat) 
iird oon OZ *ix *év(=eve) 
iirf oop *az(=as) ij *z(.=ease) 
iirg oos ouch 
‘irge oot oud éb ib 
*iirk ooth ‘*owl *tch(=etch) im ov(= 
oot# “our éd *in x *id(=aid) 
oov ous *Of ing af 
*o0z «*out *g(== egg) ip *ij(=age) Iz(=eyes) 
*¢j(=edge) ir : *ak(=ache) 
ich 
*od *id 
of 
og 
*Ok(=oak) 
61 


j 
tik 


*éch=(each)*ap 


éd *iis(=ace) 
éf *it(=ate) 
ég ath 

éj *iir(=your) 


*on(=own) ¢ iv *iis(=-use) 


= 
=] 


soe foe Se 


= 


#ar=(or) dp *in ix = (aches) iit 


iz ith(-=you# 


*iiz(=use) 


* The asterisks indicate the whole (phonetic) words. 
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Chart No. VI starts off with the numberless combinations of 
the two or double consonants as initial or final with all the 
vowels, leaving out those not contained in words of common 
use. 


—bd_ bri adl —ds oofd kl— 

ibd bro oodl ads ofd (cl—)_  kré 

brit idl oods 

ibd broo édl i kloo§ *kri(=cry) 
obd broi idl ‘ids a k16 —ks 

bl— bré éds klou aks 

*bloo *bri idl ids igs *6ks(=oaks) 
bri oods igs klé *iiks(=ax) 
blou —bs =(z) idl tids 8 kli éks 

bli abs idl éds dgs iks 


blé iibs dr— ids i igs klit *ks(=ox) 


bli &bs *dra ids i kloi tks 


bli sibs *droo i glé ougd «= 
dbs dri —dth gli ¢gd(=edged) kli *tks 

aches) 
bli —chd dra idth i ( gli (—kt) kr— iks 
bli (tcht) dré dw— i gli okd (er—) iiks 
br— ouchd dri dwa fra gr— kra —Ib 
bra iichd ari dwé froo it *groo ikd *kroo(=crew) iilb 
*broo ¢échd dri dwi *fro *gro *kr0o(=crow) ¢lb 
*brou ichd droi frou 4 grou krai —Ich 
bro ochd dré (—ft) grit ékd kré élch 
bri échd *dri iifd aikd kri ilch 
bré —dl *dri afd i zri ikd kré &e., 


* The asterisks indicate the whole (phonetic) words. 
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The other combinations cover from five to ten more charts, 
and the lists of words as many more. 

As soon as a pupil strikes a phonic combination that has a 
significant meaning, constituting a word that he is capable of 
understanding, I show him what it means, and, if the combina- 
tion is not spelled as the word, I teach him the correct spell- 
ing. For instance, on Chart No. ITI, first line, fourth combi- 
nation, 60 is a phonic word. I show the child a neck-tie or 
liair-ribbon tied in a knot, of which we always have a supply 
on hand, at the same time showing him the correct spelling 
by writing the word, thus: 40=éo0w ; and to prevent confusion 
with the next word on the same line, spelled correctly but hav- 


ing a different sound, I refer the pupil to Chart No. I, vowel 

elements, where we find this index or authority, 0. °\.; ow® has 

the same sound as 0, but next to it we haveow=ou. The fifth 

combination, as intimated before, is a whole word, correctly 

spelled—éow—suiting the action to the word and showing the 

bended head as a form of respect. Farther down the first line, 


Chart ITI, we have doy, correctly spelled and easily illustrated ; 


| 
then follows de=éee. Referring to Cha:t I, we find € ‘ 


‘ by 
is selected for the proof of authority. The word bi= Vos we 
uy 


might pass at this stage, as it is more abstract in meaning ; 
the other four any ordinary child is fully able to comprehend 
at this juncture, and he has added four words to his vocabulary. 

When the pupil has become familiarized with the combina- 
tions contained on Charts IV and V, regardless of anything 
that comes afterward, he has nearly 100 words at his command, 
leaving out or passing over, for the present, all those too diffi- 
cult for him to grasp the meaning of at this time. His knowl- 
edge of words, however, is not restricted to these combinations. 
He may happen to strike some understandingly farther along 
the line, or he may become interested and bright enough to 
learn some words of four or five letters without first learning 
the parts of which they are composed. I do not hold strictly 
to either the elementary or word method exclusive of the other. 
Each has its advantages over the other, and it seems to me that 
a union of the two is preferable to either alone. I alternate 
the elementary, syllabic, and word exercises. 

I have with me now a bright little boy of seven years, con- 
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genitally and totally deaf. In less than three months he had 
very nearly mastered all the elements, sounding them in a clear, 
pleasant tone of voice. He has just begun on the syllabic drill, 
but, independent of it, had learned to articulate nearly 50 words 
fairly well, understanding their meaning, associating them al- 
ways with the objects or actions which they represent. He 
writes them, too, in a plain round hand, which anyone can read. 
He will probably begin soon to put words together into such 
expressions as Go out, Come in, Come to me, I love you, etc., 
with corresponding demonstrations. What matters the order 
or theory one has adopted, so we reach results? <A definite 
arrangement of a process is desirable and necessary to accom- 
plish the best general good; but it seems to me that we should 
always leave room and way for the exceptional cases that only 
prove the rule after all. As I have often reiterated, throw the 
most ardently advocated pet theory to the winds rather than 
retard the development and growth of one unfortunate child. 

I by no means claim exclusive originality in the adoption 
of the syllabic drill, but the union of the various methods used 
by others, and the order and arrangement and adaptation are 
my own. I have worked out my own charts at the cost of an 
immense amount of labor, because I could get nothing to 
use in their place. If these explanations or suggestions prove 
of any help, or save others the cost of the same degree of labor 
and time, I shall feel more than repaid for making them known.* 

Miss ANNA M. BLACK, 
Principal of the Albany Home School for the Deaf, 
Albany, N. Y. 


*Though not directly bearing upon my special subject, I would say 
one word more for Dr. Arnold’s book—** Education of Deaf-Mutes.” It 
is very helpful in many respects. I especially like and would call atten- 
tion to his views on muscular and sense gymnastics, and nerve and sense 
culture in the preparatory education. 


EXPLAINING LESSONS. 


Aw interesting article on that important branch of school- 
room work—explaining lessons*—calls up memories of the days 
of my pupilage. Full well can I see the long row of slates hold- 
ing to view the morrow’s lesson, written in the best specimen 
of the class penmanship. With what dignity did the teacher 
“rise to explain,” and how often did I see a whole afternoon 
glide away under his prolix expounding! The recitation of the 
following morning, whenever it rose above the level of an or- 
dinary routine exhibition, of necessity partook of more explana- 
tion, generally a repetition of that of yesterday, and resulting 
in a prodigal use of school-room time. 

Speaking only for myself, this system of lesson explanation 
was a great convenience. It was in those afternoons that I 
did my “studying.” With such opportunity to grasp the sense 
of the lesson in a time of enforced stillness, it is small wonder 
that, from one term’s end to the other, certain books were sel- 
dom opened. For what was the use? When the ideas were 
so carefully given out, to retain them, at least over night, was 
not at all difficult. In this way a few easy years passed, and my 
boyish logic deducted approval of the system. But, practically, 
my loss was great. The neglect of the books deprived me, for 
one thing, of valuable practice in the study of language ; and 
in after years this lack imposed on me triple duty in acquiring 
a knowledge of common grammar, rhetoric, and etymology. If 
I then registered a vow, did I ever become a teacher, never to 
explain a lesson in advance, it was because I had profited by 
my sad experience. 

There is no good ground for the fear that the pupil will be 
unusually negligent of evening study on the claim that he can- 
not understand the lesson. He will offer the excuse; but no 
thorough teacher will accept it. Let the pupil understand 
that he can at least attempt some language exercises on the 
words of the lesson. If he complains of “hard words,” give 
him a dictionary, and let him occupy his evening in putting 
down the definitions as he sees them. (Parenthetically, a com_ 
pilation of the various methods of explaining words to a class 
of deaf children is very desirable.) If some of the class think 


*Mr. Willis Hubbard in the January Silent Educator, 
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they can get the “idea” of the lesson, require them to write it 
out and hand itin next morning. These exercises should be re- 
ligiously corrected and commented on as soon as may be, for few 
things discourage a pupil more than sluggishness in this direc- 
tion. Without going into an analysis to discover the propor- 
tion of humbug that exists in the evening study hour, it may 
be said that skilful indeed is the teacher whose management 
adds that hour to the time in which class progress can be re- 
corded. When pupils can do nothing more than write the 
lesson verbatim a failure is probable, unless the lesson happens 
to be something akin to the multiplication table. 

How best to explain a lesson is a question easier asked than 
answered. All ways that lead the pupil to true comprehension 
are doubtless good. The test of understanding is ability to 
give the correct idea in signs or in the pupil’s own language, 
and whenever either cannot be done the explanation has failed. 

Among the more desirable methods, one is for the teacher to 
write the lesson in language he knows the class can understand, 
requiring a manuscript copy to be kept by each pupil. He 
may write on the blackboard the proper names and dates oc- 
curring in the lesson, and then give the class the substance in 
signs, the pupils to write it out in their own language imme- 
diately afterwards. By either method the teacher has a basis 
to conduct a reasonably correct recitation, and he can add nece- 
essary instruction as he goes along. Some teachers like to 
take up a lesson and explain it by copious illustration, wander- 
ing a long way off sometimes, and then returning “to their 
muttons.” There is much value in this mode, provided the ex- 
cursions have real connection with the subject and are not 
irrelevant story-telling. 

But, after all, that method or combination of methods which 
most encourages the pupil to depend upon himself must be 
the best. The aid of the dictionary he will always have, and 
its correct use should early be taught. A healthy rivalry in 
the class is always desirable. It is a wonderful aid to develop- 
ment; under its stimulus the pupils require the minimum of 
explanation by the teacher. Some time since the class exer- 
cises under my direction included a study of Gray’s Elegy, two 
verses to be memorized and explained by the pupils in signs 
twice a week. Inducements were held out for correct work on 
the poem, and the seeking of outside instruction was forbidden, 
as all explanations were to be in the school-room after the study, 
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The result was remarkable. A fair percentage of the class 
could explain most of the poem without the teacher's help, those 
of whom little had been expected made a good showing, and 
one pupil came very near correctly explaining the whole. 

The conclusion my experience draws is that indolence and 
not stupidity is chargeable with most of the failures of the 
pupil reasonably to understand his lessons. 

F. L. SELINEY, 
Instructor in the Central New York 
Institution, Rome, N. Y. 


SUCCESS IN SPEECH-READING.* 


Tue Antiers, CoLorapo SprRINGs, 
January 1, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Wirxtiyson: I have been thinking a good deal 
lately of our conversation on the way to the depot at Berkeley. 
I was surprised that any teacher of the deaf, much more Mr. 
Wilkinson, should think my ideas on the subject of “lip” or 
“speech ” reading of consequence. Yet, after all, who can so 
well understand its difficulties, and perhaps point out ways by 
which they may be overcome, as one who, like myself, has made 
it her daily practice for years? Watching your little pupil car- 
ried me back to the days of my own childhood, when I too had 
to read the words one by one. What hard work I found it, 
and how much more easy I thought it might be made! Your 
kindness makes me feel that you will at least appreciate my 
motive in writing of what seems to me the chief difficulties in 
learning speech-reading, and ways by which I think they might 
be reduced to a minimum. ; 

The first difficulty encountered by the student arises from 
the fact that certain sounds, like “b,” “ p,” and “m,” “d” and 
“t,” “f" and “v,” “s” and “z,” distinct to the ear, are alike to 
the eye; others, like “ d,” “t,” and “1,” or “n,” are difficult to 


* This interesting letter, giving the experience in speech-reading of an 
unusually skilful speech-reader, and some suggestions of the means by 
which difficulties may be overcome, was addressed to the Principal of 
the California Institution, and was the result of a conversation with him 
on the occasion of the writer’s recent visit to the Pacific coast in com- 
pany with her father, the Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, formerly 
President of the Corporation of the Clarke Institution.—E. A. F. 
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distinguish ; while the only difference between “m,” “b,” “p” 
and “mp” or “mb,” “d,” “t” and “nd” or “nt,” is that the 
lips remain closed in the one case, and the tip of the tongue 
raised in the other a slightly longer time—a difference rarely 
perceptible in ordinary conversation. Nothing could better 
illustrate the difficulty of which I speak than Miss Lippitt’s 
inability to understand the word “comet.” It might be “ go- 
bel,” “ komen,” “ coped,” or even “ compell,” “ cupboard ”—as 
pronounced by the English, “coming ”—the concluding “t”’ 
in rapid conversation being rarely en evidence. 

Not only are certain sounds alike to the eye, but others, like 
“ o.” “kk.” “no,” being formed at the back of the throat, are 
invisible—as I have found to my cost when trying to under- 
stand a speaker who has great lip-action but who rarely un- 
closes his teeth. Another obstacle to what might be called 
miscellaneous speech-reading is caused by each person having 
his own way of speaking. No two people have mouths exactly 
alike, consequently the same words never appear quite the same 
coming from different lips. 

These I consider the chief obstacles in the way of speech- 
reading. I have surmounted them sufiiciently to make my ac- 
quisition a great comfort and of practical use, not so much by 
quickness of eye as by my acquaintance with vernacular lan- 
guage, and by the long mental training which enables me, with 
the aid of this knowledge, to make sense out of the gibberish, 
which is often all the eye perceives, or, by seizing a key-word 
here and there, form an idea of the substance of what was said ; 
much as Professor Owen would construct a whole bird out of 
a bone; only Mr. Owen could take his time, while we poor 
speech-readers, to be successful, must have our bird complete 
immediately. By previous knowledge, not merely of the struct- 
ure of birds in general, but of that species in particular, was 
Professor Owen enabled to accomplish his task. While the 
speech-reader’s knowledge of language will prevent him, when 
confronted with such deceptive words as “mat” or “bat,” from 
mistaking them for “bad,” “pat,” or “mad,” he yet requires 
some special foreknowledge of the article likely to be required 
to determine which is wanted. Hence, I did not understand 
your word “comet.” From nothing which had gone before 
could I determine what it might be. The moment I obtained 
the key-word, astronomy, it became clear. Generally, by long 
practice, my interpretation of the gibberish seen is so instan- 
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taneous and unconscious that I am unaware that I have not seen 
all of the words, just as the mind of a seeing person inverts 
unconsciously the pictures of external things presented by the 
eye; but occasionally an unusually unintelligible sentence has 
to be consciously interpreted, or some explanation sought, either 
for what has passed or from what is going on. For instance, 
the other day some one said to me, “ webetnorfrtnor.” We had 
been standing silent, waiting for my uncle, who had stepped 
into the office on his way to the door with us. For an instant 
I was puzzled, then seeing that the office was nearer the door 
than we, the gibberish instantly resolved itself into the per- 
fectly clear sentence, “We better go to the front door.” And 
I wondered at my stupidity. 

I have written so much at length of the process by which I 
think speech-reading is mastered that you may comprehend 
the stress I feel should be laid on— 

Ist. The knowledge of vernacular language, without which 
speech-reading cannot be. This can best be acquired by a 
deaf child through constant reading, principally of books with 
conversations. 

2d. The knowledge, conscious or unconscious, of the resem- 
blance of numbers of sounds. A list of words which look alike 
could easily be compiled by any teacher and would, I am sure, 
be of immense assistance to both teacher and pupil for refer- 
ence, even if it be not advisable for the pupil to learn them by 
heart. Ihave not done so; possibly I should be a better speech- 
reader if I had. 

3d. The pupil should be taught to grasp what is said as a 
whole, either by catching a key-word here and there, or by his 
knowledge of homophenous words, assisting himself as much 
as possible by watching the fleeting expressions of the face and 
involuntary gestures, and by making use of all external cireum- 
stances likely to have a bearing upon the subject of conversa- 
tion. Not by repeating word by word; that only renders him 
dependent upon the speaker and unfits him for catching ordi- 
nary conversation. I do not mean to imply that it is impossible 
for a speech-reader to understand every word spoken, only that 
generally it is not necessary, and too much time should not be 
wasted in the attempt. How many hearing persons could re- 
peat immediately afterwards the exact words used by a speaker? 
I do not know, but I should think not many. I feel certain that 
by studying along these lines every ordinarily intelligent deaf 
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child could become as good a speech-reader as I, while one pos- 
sessing a bright, quick wit, like Miss Lippitt, could do as well 
as she. I am sure also that the study is not harder than many 
pursued in our schools, and its advantages are incalculable. 

Pray excuse this long letter for the sake of the subject so 
near my heart, and wishing many Happy New Years to you 
and yours, 

I am, very sincerely, yours, 
MABEL G. BELL. 


THE MANUAL ALPHABET IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF .—CONVERSATION CLASSES. 


Tue increased attention lately given to spreading the manua] 
alphabet among hearing people is worthy of all commendation. 

But if the deaf, and especially the deaf and dumb, are to 
profit by it, the deaf and dumb must know the manual alpha- 
bet themselves. This is not “writ sarkastikul.” Every one 
familiar with the deaf and dumb knows that it is a rare event to 
meet with one who can use the alphabet conversationally ; he 
knows many, well along in their school life, others just leaving 
school, others long out of school, who are about as much puz- 
zled by ordinary remarks in conversational English as if it 
were so much Latin. Even semi-mutes long resident in our 
schools use the alphabet only incidentally amid habitual sign- 
ing. Walking lately to an open-air exhibition of athletics, I 
spelled to an intelligent pupil of long standing, “ How did you 
hear that the game would be at that place?” Here was a ques- 
tion couched in the simplest Saxon, with only a suspicion of 
idiom, and relating to a matter of the keenest interest at the 
moment—such a question as one may meet every day of his 
life in intercourse with hearing folk ; yet it had to be repeated, 
and then put in signs, before a clear understanding was brought 
about. 

Now, should all this remain true, and the hearing world, hav- 
ing learned the manual alphabet, discover that it cannot thereby 
establish an intelligent understanding with the deaf and dumb, 
what will it profit? The deaf, or many of them, will be * oft 
humiliated ;” it is not so clear that they will be benefited. 
The work of our schools will not only not be magnified, but 
the futility of their processes will be exposed. 
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What then can be done to give pupils such a knowledge 
and use of manual English as will enable them to meet hearing 
folk with mutual comprehension ? 

Undoubtedly the greatest step towards that goal would be 
a reform among teachers. Some teachers do indeed insist upon 
more or less use of the alphabet inthe school-room, but there 
are good objections to this unless it is followed up outside, as, 
for example, (1) it often associates the use of the alphabet only 
with drudgery, and the pupil is apt to drop it as readily as he 
does the (to him) dry facts of history or wearisome problems 
of arithmetic; (2) the questions discussed in the school-room, 
and therefore much of the language and terminology used in 
discussions there, have little or no place in conversation away 
from school. Now, if these teachers and others would habitu- 
ally spell to their pupils, “ Good morning,” “ How do you do?” 
“Tt looks like rain,” “ Did you win the game?” and so on, in 
the phrases that play so large a part in daily human life, their 
example would do much; for the pupil that habitually catches 
and uses these phrases is already far in advance of him wko 
habitually expresses the same ideas in the gyrations and grim- 
aces of the sign language. 

But experience proves that not much can be expected of 
teachers in this line. I have known many teachers to preach 
as I am now preaching, but never a one to carry out his theory 
in his practice. One of the oldest and most famous teachers 
in America posted scrolls in his class-room advising generation 
after generation of his pupils to use the manual alphabet; but 
his biographer tells us that he did not set them the example. 
The reason that many good teachers are so backward in this 
path probably les in the fact that of all human occupations few 
are so wearing as faithful teaching and study. All the world 
admits this, for it gives teachers and students shorter hours of 
labor and longer vacations than it gives to any other class of 
workers. The weary pupil drops into the lazy abandon of the 
sign-language because he is care-free and irresponsible; the 
weary teacher does the same because it eases the strain on that 
teaching faculty in his brain which has already been stretched 
to the point of snapping by repeated drafts upon it. Conse- 
quently, while here and there we shall find a teacher who will 
not spare himself, or a pupil with the genius and strength to 
practise every-day English unspurred or untempted, such spo- 
radic cases are all that can be reasonably expected under pres- 
ent conditions, 
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What, then, can be done? Shall we practice dactylology ex- 
clusively in our schools? The recent examination of the Roch- 
ester School as given in the Annals would seem to show that 
exclusive dactylology is not altogether wise, for the results 
shown, though good, are not better than those attained at 
schools which do not forbid signs. This, however, is not con- 
clusive, for the examination itself is not conclusive upon one 
vital point, a point which is crucial in the test of oralism or of 
any such experiment as that at Rochester. That point would 
be in the present case, Can the average pupil at Rochester 
establish a better casual understanding with hearing folk than 
the average pupil of our sign schools, the English language 
only to be used in both cases, and the pupils to be about 
equally developed in other respects? Suppose the examiner, 
being a stranger, had met these Rochester pupils upon the 
street and entered into conversation with them ; would he have 
gotten along any better than he could with a similar group of 
pupils from our sign schools? Exclusive dactylology has been 
faithfully tried at Rochester, and if the above questions cannot 
be answered in the affirmative it may be that the same objec- 
tion lies against rigid, unyielding dactylology as lies against 
rigid, unyielding oralism—that it asks too much of human 
nature. 

What, then, can be done? The only expedient that suggests 
itself is the formation of 
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in all our schools. This might be made the work of a special 
teacher, or might form a daily part of the exercises of each 
class. The first would be preferable. Given a bright and 
sympathetic teacher, a room, and the single duty to talk, and 
induce the pupils to talk, by the manual alphabet. To-day 
she (we will say) might receive the pupils as visitors and “ talk 
about the weather” and the neighbors, as visitors do; to- 
morrow she might meet them as a tradeswoman and talk 
about goods and prices; next day they could meet as travel- 
lers and talk about “the little journey in the world” that each 
took last vacation. Of course subject and language would 
have .to be graduated to the status of the pupil; let the first 
be of general interest and the second simple. Bring in idioms. 
Never lecture, but coax the pupil to talk. Banish all that is 
purely didactic. Endeavor to make this quarter or half hour 
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a recreation and a delight; therefore, leave out grammar, arith- 
metic, and the rest of the dry bones, and bring in the last ball 
game, the next party, anything of local, living flavor. This 
would not forbid the conveyance of instruction, for the subject 
might be a flower, a prism, anything of living interest, from 
cats to Civil Service. Such a teacher could make her room 
attractive, could fill it with objects to excite curiosity and re- 
mark. She could make use of the apt dialogues that abound 
in newspapers and story-books. She could bring in a friend, 
a citizen, a bright child of the neighborhood, enlisting their 
help in advance by telling them that her object was to get her 
pupils to talk with them. 

This is hastily sketched, but it is sufficient to give the idea. 
There is nothing impracticable in such an attempt. Would 
not a half hour spent daily in this way bring good results? 
Would not more teachers be led thereby to accost pupils out 
of school in somewhat the same language they would use to 
hearing children? Would not more pupils cultivate the habit 
of using English? And would not pupils so exercised be likely 
to make a better showing for themselves and for our schools 
when they come into contact with that public which we are 
urging to learn the manual alphabet ? 

AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
ABBE DE L’EPEE.* 


Tue leading characteristic of the human mind is its disposi- 
tion to retrace everything to its source. . 

This is the foundation of the faculty of reason, which, looking 
back to the past and forward to the future, sees, in the present, 
a result of what has been and an antecedent of what shall be. 
In the one direction it discovers God as the great first cause, 
and in the other those blessings which necessarily result 
from the operations of His laws. It is this which gives stimulus 
to life and makes every earnest, right-minded, clear-sighted 
man a co-worker with the Divine Being in bringing about that 
grand development of physical, intellectual, and moral forces 


*An address delivered at the De ’Epée Centennial Commemoration, 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1889. 
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in this world and among its inhabitants, in which Science ap- 
pears as the hand-maid of Religion, and in which man rises to 
that position among created beings, for which he was evidently 
intended by Him who made him in His own image and de- 
signed that he should, by his voluntary and increasingly effica- 
cious efforts, work out the grand problem of human possi- 
bilities. 

Failure there must be, and suffering, recalling every in- 
dividual to the necessity of looking up to the source of all 
wisdom and of studying those principles, the violation of 
which is sure to bring disaster. But without failure, in a 
being of limited power, there could be no true progress, for 
there could be no experiment, and progress there has been, 
marvellous in the retrospect of centuries, still more marvellous 
in that which it has made possible in the future. 

Under this view, history becomes one of the most valuable 
as well as interesting of studies, clearly indicating in some well- 
defined instances the course of Divine Providence, and as 
clearly revealing his purpose. 

Standing out and honored above others are the names of 
many who have given to human thought and human action a 
direction and an impulse, the effect of which cannot be 
measured. 

Some of these, it is true, have led men astray: still it must 
be acknowledged that even they have, in the contest with 
barbarism, introduced some half truths that have not been 
without their effect in the amelioration of human conditions ; 
and for others it may be said that they have at least furnished 
conspicuous and salutary illustrations of the danger of wrong 
doing. 

The mind reverts, however, with the greatest pleasure to 
those illustrious names which are identified with the commence- 
ment of a course of events which has resulted in evident benefit 
to the race. 

Such a man was Abraham, distinguished among the descend- 
ants of Shem as the recipient of a Divine commission more 
important than any that had been vouchsafed before. Born 
in a land where the conditions of existence were peculiarly 
favorable to vigor of body, clearness of thought, and purity of 
life, he was at first recognized only as a man among men, who, 
as compared with those dwelling in less favored localities, 
might be regarded as of superior mould ; but, conspicuous for 
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more delicate spiritual discernment and a nobler courage than 
any of his compatriots with whom he had been accustomed to 
contemplate the glories of the heavens from the plains of 
Chaldzea, he was better able to recognize God when He ap- 
peared to him. Sublime in his faith and loyal to his trust, he 
separated himself at the Divine command from home and 
kindred and took up his abode in a land destined through 
him to become the theatre of the most astounding and affect- 
ing events that have ever occurred within the sphere of human 
interests. Test after test was applied to him and in none was 
he found wanting, till finally came to him the promise that his 
seed should exceed the stars for number and in him should all 
the families of the earth be blessed. Thus became he the 
father of a race to which he transmitted his personality and 
his mission, a race kept apart from all others by a Providence 
that never faltered, a race to which was committed, through 
_ inspired law-givers, teachers, and prophets, a revelation of 
God’s nature, works, will, and power veiled from all others, a 
race Whose history had but one lesson, whose religious rites 
and ordinances had but one interpretation, an interpretation 
foreshadowed by the promise given to their great progenitor. 
The stream of their history, from its source in him whose 
children they delighted to call themselves, flowed onward 
through the centuries, with its precious burthen of sacred truth, 
till, its mission ended, it was absorbed in that great distributing 
sea of Divine compassion and love, which was brought into 
view when Jesus Christ, descendant of Abraham in his quality 
of Son of Man, in fulfilment of all types and prophecies and 
promises, said to his Apostles “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

The peculiar people have become dispersed. Their descend- 
ants, scattered among the nations, have no more claim to be 
regarded as the children of Abraham in the best sense of the 
word than have other nations with whom it would be in the 
highest degree beneficial to them if they would coalesce ; but 
in the new moral atmosphere that has been created have ap- 
peared many men whose names are suggestive of events, and 
a succession of actors that have, in their turn, exercised a sin- 
gular influence upon the destinies of mankind. 

From Isabella of Spain to Victoria of England; from Co- 
lumbus to Greely ; from Humboldt to Stanley; from Chatham 
to Gladstone; from Washington to Lincoln; from Newton to 
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Lockyear ; from: Bacon to Darwin; from Cuvier to Agassiz ; 
from Faraday to Morse and Edison; from Guttenberg to Hoe; 
from Jenner to Pasteur; from Watts to Corliss; from Steph- 
enson to Fairlie; from Fulton to Elder, the mind passes in 
rapid review, recognizing with each name the successive steps 
that have caused the world to move at a constantly accelerating 
pace. 

So, when, at this heyday of the world’s history, we approach 
a centennial, such as we are called upon to celebrate on this 
occasion, we feel inspired with a peculiar respect for the pioneer, 
but for whose initial influence the great cause in which we are 
interested could never have gained its present importance. 

The deaf, as a class, whether in this country or abroad, owe 
more to the memory of De l’Epée than at first sight would 
seem possible. Even with the followers of his rival contem- 
poraries his influence, though incidental, has nevertheless been 
potent : 

First. In bringing into constant comparison with their re- 
strictive iron-clad systems one which, to the deaf-mute, means 
expansion of thought and feeling, development in the direc- 
tion of nature, and, if rightly pursued, the accomplishment 
of all that can be accomplished in his behalf; and, secondly, 
in securing to all the deaf, however repressed by the conditions 
under which their education has been conducted, a means of 
inter-communication calculated to ensure their happiness, their 
prosperity, and their influence, by the stimulus afforded through 
a comparison of experience. The latter was strikingly illus- 
trated by the International Congress of educated deaf-mutes, 
held in Paris during the last summer. Representatives of 
eleven nations speaking ten different tongues and residing on 
three continents met together and proved in a manner not to 
be disputed the powers of a common language, common aspi- 
rations, common difficulties, and common encouragements to 
bring out of an earnest desire for a common good a new ap- 
preciation of the privileges enjoyed in the present, and a re- 
newed sense of the responsibilities imposed upon them in the 
future. 

And here it may be remarked in passing that the great prob- 
lem in which they are personally so interested is eventually to 
be solved, not by hearing and speaking theorists acting on out- 
side lines and giving direction to the carrying out of prede- 
termined evolutions, but by the consensus of opinion among 
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educated deaf-mutes themselves, acting’ from the inside, learn- 
ing by a comparison of views the benefits conferred and the 
injuries inflicted upon them by wise and unwise training, and 
deducting therefrom a system combining in just proportions 
all that has been found to be good, eliminating in like manner 
all that has been found to be evil. 

Solicitous for their own welfare and for that of those con- 
nected with them, they are already investigating such questions 
as heredity in deafness, the effects of consanguinity between 
parents, and the extent to which deaf-mutes should relieve the 
State from the burthen of their support after they have received 
the education to which, in common with their hearing brethren, 
they are entitled. And there is little reason to doubt but that 
their conclusions will be found sound in principle and safe in 
practice. 

As in nature valuable plant growth at first appears only in 
sporadic instances, and that in soil fitted by successive accre- 
tions to sustain a single specimen that has died and been fol- 
lowed by no signs of similar germination, there have appeared 
men who, in advance of their time, uttered some great truth, 
enunciated some important principle, made some grand dis- 
covery, and yet awakened no response in the minds of the men 
of their time, incrusted by the habits and customs of preced- 
ing periods. 

This is especially true of the predecessors of De l'Epée. 
Pedro Ponce de Leon, a monk of the order of Benedictines in 
the Convent of St. Ona, mentioned by Ambrose Morales, a 
Spanish historian, as one of the most remarkable men of his 
time, had taught deaf-mutes in Spain from 1550 to 1584. 

To him, after an interval of thirty years, had succeeded Juan 
Pablo Bonet, the author of the earliest published treatise on 
the art, a work which appeared at Madrid in 1620. 

Dr. John Wallis, Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Oxford, a man of profound erudition, after writing in 1683 
a Latin work on English Grammar, to which he had prefixed 
a treatise on the formation of all articulate sounds, had been 
led to apply the principles he had established to the instruc- 
tion of a deaf-nute in whom he became interested in 1661, 
and whose interesting attainments he exhibited before King 
Charles I of England. 

George Dalgarno, master of the grammar school at Oxford, 
a friend and contemporary of Wallis, had written his Didascol- 
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ocophus, or the Deaf arid Dumb Man’s Tutor, published in 1680, 
a work held in respect and often consulted by teachers even at 
this day, and had taught deaf-mutes without the use of articu- 
lation, which he regarded as unessential in their instruction. 

And John Conrad Amman, a physician in Holland, had pub- 
lished, in 1692, his celebrated work entitled Surdus Loquens, 
and had, at intervals of professional leisure, taught practically 
a few deaf-mutes. 

It was not until the middle of the 18th century, however, 
an interval of sixty years after Amman, that renewed attempts 
were made to educate the deaf and dumb. 

The seed previously dropped had been latent, not destroyed. 
The almost impervious crust upon which it had rested had been 
softened by the gentle, humanizing influences of a higher and 
broader civilization, and men were prepared to accept as a duty 
that at which they had sneered as a chimera. 

It was at this juncture that the Abbe Charles Michel de 
l’Epée founded, in the year 1755, on the heights on Montmar- 
tre, in the outskirts of Paris, the first school ever established 
for the indigent deaf. Unlike the academy of Thomas Braid- 
wood, which, opened in the year 1778, was devoted to the edu- 
cation of the children of the rich, and the school of Samuel 
Heinicke, which began to flourish at Leipsic in 1778, under the 
benign influence of Frederic Augustus, the Elector of Saxony, 
and was supported by the public funds, it was not only directed 
by its benevolent founder, but was entirely supported by him. 
Braidwood profited from the first by the labors of Wallis and 
Dalgarno. Heinicke drew all his inspiration from Amman, but 
De l'Epée—Christian, sage, philosopher, and philanthropist— 
found in the deaf-mute himself the key to his regeneration. 
Braidwood attached much importance to writing and the man- 
ual alphabet, rejecting all use of signs beyond a few natural 
actions, and so much efficacy did he attach to speech that he 
declared, “Articulate or spoken language hath so great and 
essential a tendency to confirm and enlarge ideas above the 
power of written language that it is almost impossible for 
deaf persons, without the use of speech, to be perfect in their 
ideas.” 

Heinicke went still further in his estimate of the value of 
articulation as an instrument of instruction. 

“The written word,” said he, “is only the representation of 
articulate sound. It addresses itself to the eye, and can never 
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be imprinted on the soul or become the medium of thought. 
This is the sole prerogative of the voice. Without an acquaint- 
ance with spoken language, a deaf child can never become more 
than a writing machine, or have anything beyond a succession 
of images passing through his mind.” He accordingly devoted 
himself to the cultivation of vocal speech on the part of the 
deaf, regarding it as the point of departure in all his efforts 
in their behalf, and preventing his pupils with jealous care 
from using either signs or a manual alphabet. 

How different the position taken by De l'Epée, who main- 
tailed that “there is no more natural and necessary connec- 
tion between abstract ideas and the articulate sounds which 
strike the ear than there is between the same ideas and the 
written characters that address themselves to the eye.” 

With him articulation, so far from being an intermediary, 
was but a form of expression which it might be convenient to 
give to the deaf-mute—not in itself indispensable, nor, indeed, 
even desirable, when it rendered necessary the exclusion of 
other instruction of greater importance. 

His life, from the cradle to the grave, was one consistent, 
harmonious whole. It began on the 25th of November, 1712, 
and terminated on the 23d of December, 1779, embracing a 
period of exactly seventy-seven years and twenty-eight days. 

His father, Charles Bernard de l'Epée, was an architect, emi- 
nent in his profession, enjoying, in an especial manner, the ap- 
preciative favor of King Louis XIV, near whose grand palace 
at Versailles he resided at the time of the birth of his son. To 
great mathematical ability and high scientific acquirements, he 
united a practical skill, an equable temperament, a high probity, 
and a financial capacity which enabled him to place his family 
above the reach of the ordinary vicissitudes of fortune. He 
appears to have been a man absolutely devoid of ostentation 
and peculiarly conscientious in the discharge of the duties, 
either public or private, that devolved upon him, a fact em- 
phasized by the care he bestowed upon the education of his 
son. His mother, discreet, amiable, affectionate, and pious, ex- 
ercised upon his early training that tender, quiet, uniform in- 
fluence that supplies the best soil and the best atmosphere for 
the development of a child. Add to this those inherited traits, 
which furnish such important factors, either for good or evil, 
in the life of every individual in our race, and it is not surprising 
that the young Charles Michel made attainments in the mathe- 
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matics, in the classics, in the sciences, and in philosophy, that 
promised the brilliant career that was the expectation of the 
father, or that, in the words of one of his disciples, “so pleasant 
and easy did goodness seem to him that, in after life, he was 
often troubled because he could remember so few struggles with 
sinful inclinations; and he was sometimes even led so far as to 
doubt the reality of a virtue which had cost him so little.” 
What more could his mother’s heart have desired as the fruit 
of her efforts ? 

When the time came for the choice of a profession, it was 
found that he had formed a decided predilection for the life of 
a Christian minister. Though his father demurred somewhat 
to this, he wisely forebore to resist, by the pressure of stren- 
uous appeal, or of parental authority, so decided a bent of 
mind and inclination, but contented himself with pointing out 
the advantages of a course that would bring with it the imme- 
diate rewards of professional success. In the study of theology 
at the University of La Sorbonne, the young De l’Epée em- 
braced the doctrines of the Jansenists, then very much in favor 
with the students and faculty, but, unfortunately for him, un- 
der papal interdict, and resisted with great vigor by the Jesuits 
of that day. The doctrines of divine sovereignty and of free 
grace attributed to St. Augustine by Jansenius, made so strong 
an impression upon a mind that was accustomed to rest in 
simple faith upon the wisdom and goodness of God, and had 
no disposition to exalt the creature in his relations to the 
Creator, that he never imagined that they could be seriously 
disputed. 

His graduation secured to him the title of Abbe, bestowed 
in France and Italy upon men qualified for ecclesiastical func- 
tions, but often devoting themselves to science or letters. He 
was not content, however, with standing on the border land, 
but desired to be invested at once with full canonicals. In 
every way was he found fitted for the sacred work to which he 
aspired, and in the performance of which he hoped to bring 
consolation to many a weary wayfarer, anc to guide many a 
troubled soul to peace and heaven. In this, however, he was 
doomed to disappointment. In his simplicity he had not 
counted upon being summoned to abjure principles that had 
interwoven their roots into the very fibre of his being. To the 
declaration demanded of him he could not subscribe, and so 
sorrowfully he turned from cherished hopes and purposes to 
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the profession of the law for which his talents and education 
indeed fitted him, but from which his conscience revolted when 
he discovered the intrigue and chicanery then essential to suc- 
cess. He was prepared, therefore, after a few years of self- 
imposed leisure, which he filled up with characteristic efforts 
for the good of the poor and needy, to hail with peculiar 
pleasure the advances of Jacques Benigne Bossuet, nephew 
and namesake of that eloquent orator and distinguished au- 
thor, the Bishop of Condom and afterwards of Meaux, who 
was so grand a figure in the annals of France during the latter 
part of the 17th century. Recently elected Bishop of Troyes, 
this good man, familiar with the history, the opinions, the vir- 
tues, and the aspirations of the Abbe de l’Epée, called him to 
his diocese, admitted him to the priesthood and conferred upon 
him a canonry in his gift. 

Imagine, if you can, the energy, the zeal, the devotion, the 
joy with which, under the reaction of hope so unexpectedly 
renewed, he entered upon that congenial path which he had 
so long ago chosen and for which he was so remarkably well 
adapted. Instant in season and out of season, he not only per- 
formed every duty enjoined by his ecclesiastical vows, but 
sought opportunity, without thought of rest, to relieve the 
poor, to console the afflicted, and to bring the erring and in- 
different to an appreciation and acceptance of the offers of sal- 
vation. Such was the sympathy between the bishop and his 
younger friend and colleague that both looked forward to the 
future as fraught with the blessings which ever crown, both in 
this world and in the next, lives of supreme devotion to the 
good of mankind. But in the midst of his useful labors the 
good bishop was summoned to his reward on high, and the faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing priest was left without the protection which 
was the only barrier between one professing his peculiar views 
and the hostility of those who could not see the Christ in his 
heart and life, but only the heresy, which in their eyes was an 
unpardonable sin. The new bishop quickly deposed him, and 
he was once again a simple abbe. Not thus, however, did his 
Divine Master regard him. From asimple priest he made him 
an apostle—not like St. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles—but 
certainly an apostle to a large and numerous class outside of 
the church of the day, and beyond the pale of all religious in- 
fluences. Like Abraham, he had been tested and not found 
wanting, and like him he was set apart to be the first of a long 
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line of teachérs, who were to be the guides and benefactors of 
a peculiar people, and to his prophetic eye it was revealed that, 
in him, eventually, very many, though not all, of the families 
of the earth were to be blessed. The manner of his call is best 
given in his own words: 


This is the way in which I became an instructor of the deaf and dumb, 
not knowing that any such teachers had ever existed. The father Vanin, 
a priest of the order of Christian Doctrine, had begun, by the aid of 
pictures (a resource in itself inadequate and uncertain), the education of 
two twin sisters who had been deaf and dumb from birth. This charita- 
ble minister being dead, the two poor girls were left without succor, no 
one having been disposed to attempt to continue or recommence this 
work. Believing that these two unfortunates would live and die in igno- 
rance of religion, if I made no effort to instruct them, my heart was filled 
with compassion, and I promised that if they were committed to my 
charge I would do for them everything that was in my power. Having 
at that time no assigned duties to perform, and having no occupation for 
my leisure except to bring the precepts of religion and morality to the 
relief of the unfortunate, I entered upon a path of activity absolutely 
unknown to me. 


And here it is not irrelevant to state that, but for his habit of 
being ever active in his Master’s service, both before his eccle- 
siastical commission had been conferred upon him and after 
it had been withdrawn, the higher call, the grander mission, 
might not have come to him, for it was in one of his walks 
about Paris, seeking opportunity for benevolent ministration, 
that he happened to enter thé house where he found the two 
sisters of whom he speaks. They were at the time engrossed 
in needle-work. He addressed them, but received no answer. 
Though he repeated his question, they did not even lift their 
eyes. And it was not till their mother, entering the room, 
informed him of their sad condition that the mystery was ex- 
plained. 

He accepted the call, but how to proceed was to him a prob- 
lem of the highest moment. Recalling some views expressed 
by one of his teachers in philosophy, when he was but sixteen 
years of age, as to the comparative relations of ideas to language 
written and spoken, and formulating them in the manner 
already given in a previous part of this discourse, he at once 
came to the happy conclusion that written characters ad- 
dressed to the eye must constitute the form which language 
should be made to assume to those whose ears were unrespon- 
sive to spoken words, 
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He reasoned that the deaf-mute must have, to some extent, 
a language that was familiar to him, one that was the more ex- 
pressive from the fact that it was the language of nature her 
self, and was common to all men; that he availed himself of it 
to make himself understood by the persons with whom he dwelt, 
and that he understood those who made use of it; that in his 
daily effort to express his desires, his inclinations, his doubts, 
his fears, he actually used the equivalents of verbs, nouns, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and, oftener than the hearing, 
interjections ; and that, in adopting this language and submit- 
ting it to certain regulations, he could easily make words and 
sentences intelligible to them. Hastening to put this theory to 
the proof, he found, to his great satisfaction, that there had 
grown up between the two sisters a form of communication 
that was very much as he had imagined. He started by him- 
self becoming a learner. He would offer them bread and get 
the sign for eat; water, and obtain the sign for drink; and, 
pointing to the objects which surrounded them, learn the sig- 
nificant gesture which they applied to each. Drawing them out 
by ingenious methods, he soon found himself able to hold a 
simple conversation with them. Their delight was equal to 
his, and teacher and pupils soon had a common language. 

His next essay was to teach them to write the names of a 
considerable number of common objects, including the different 
parts of the body, to each of which he attached an individual 
sign, so that they could write the name of the object, either 
when it was pointed out to them or when he made a sign for 
it. Of these words he made lists on placards, which he hung 
upon the wall, with de or /a before it, according as it was mas- 
culine or feminine. His sign for gender was similar to our own, 
referring to the hat for masculine and to the bonnet for femi- 
nine. When boys were added to this class, as happened soon 
afterward, be began instruction in verbs. He would write 
down the different persons of the verb to carry in the present 
tense, as I carry, thou carriest, he carries, she carries, we carry, 
you carry, they carry. Pointing to the word I, and indicating 
himself with the forefinger of his right hand, and then point- 
ing to the word carry, he would take up a book and carry it 
around the room. For the second person he would designate 
one of the pupils, and tell him by signs to do the same thing, 
and then point to the word thou and the word carriest. It 
would not be long before each pupil. was able to write such 
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sentences as,“ I draw the table,” “Thou draggest the chair,” 
He offers an arm-chair,” “ You push the door,” “They shut 
the window.” It will be impossible, within the limits to which 
we must confine ourselves, to give his system in minute detail. 

Suffice it to say that every step was marked by great inge- 
nuity. For instance, in giving the distinction between a noun 
substantive and a noun adjective he would call up a ‘boy, and 
get the pupils to tell him by signs what kind of a boy he was. 
They might say he was a pretty boy, a tall boy, a strong boy, 
or a good boy, and then he would write the adjectives pretty, 
tall, strong, and good on separate cards, and put them succes- 
sively on his head. Here he obtained for the noun substantive 
its true definition of standing under, and for the noun adjective, 
thrown upon, and hence derived the signs for noun and adjec- 
tive which we now use. 

For the declensions of the nouns, he used, for a radical, the 
sign naturally used by his pupils, and then added certain man- 
ual indications more or less significant for each case. He did 
the same thing to indicate every part of the verb, from which 
also he deduced every word derivable therefrom, and it was not 
long before he was able to dictate sentences to his pupils by 
signs in the order of the French language and enable them to 
reproduce them with exactness. 

A conspicuous merit of his system was that it enabled his 
pupils to learn a great number of words, to understand to what 
part of speech they belonged, to become familiar with all their 
inflections, to give, in good French, whatever was communi- 
cated to them through signs, and to derive pleasure and profit 
from reading. 

He even went so far as to teach Latin, as a first language, to 
some of his pupils, for the sake of proving the efficacy of 
methodized signs, and by a system of analysis he deduced the 
abstract from the concrete to such an extent that he astonished 
the savants and literati of the day. His exhibitions aroused 
in behalf of those under his instructions a sentiment amount- 
ing to enthusiasm, and his system became one of the wonders 
of the world. 

It attracted the notice of kings and potentates, and though 
his own school never numbered over sixty at one time, he im- 
parted his art so freely and gladly to young men, mostly eccle- 
siastics, sent to him from Rome, Vienna, Zurich, Groningen, 
Bordeaux, Madrid, and other places, and through them to 
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others who were desirous to enter upon this benevolent work, 
that he became the means of awakening an interest in the deaf 
that no other one man has ever succeeded in doing. 

One day a stranger brought to his school a copy of Bonet’s 
work on “ The Art of Teaching the Dumb to Speak,” and think- 
ing he might be able to make some practical use of it, he at 
once set about learning the Spanish language that he might 
master its contents. After making himself familiar with the 
views of Bonet, he learned, through a friend, of the Latin work 
of Amman on the same subject. This, too, he read with avid- 
ity, and subjecting the subject to an exhaustive analysis in con- 
nection with experiments upon his pupils, he constructed a 
system of his own, and wrote, for the use of the friends of the 
deaf, an original treatise on Articulation, which may be con- 
sulted with benefit even at this day by those who attach im- 
portance to this matter. 

Such was his success with the few to whom he found time 
to impart this valuable means of expressing a language learned 
through signs and writing, that on one occasion, as he states, 
one of his pupils, a lad deaf from birth, recited, with perfect 
propriety, at a public exercise, before a brilliant audience, a 
Latin oration of five pages, and also sustained, with a fellow 
pupil, in the French language, a regular disputation in philos- 
ophy. 

The Abbe de lEpée was comforted in his last moments by 
the knowledge that his pupils in Paris would not be deprived 
by his death of a competent instructor. The Abbe Sicard, 
whom he had trained to be a teacher of the deaf-mutes at Bor- 
deaux, stood ready to receive and wear his mantle, and, two 
years after, the school which he had founded was adopted by 
the Government of France, and has thereby been sustained 
during the ninety-eight years that have since elapsed. 

From Sicard the sainted Gallaudet received, in 1816, the in- 
struction that was necessary to enable him, with the assistance 
of Laurent Clere, who may be regarded as having been the 
most thoroughly equipped graduate of the school founded by 
De I'Epée, to introduce into this country the methods that had 
been so successful in France. Through the courtesy and lib- 
erality characteristic of all who directly or indirectly have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of De l’Epée, Clere was permitted to 
come from the American Asylum in Hartford to Philadelphia, 
after the now flourishing Institution that graces this city had 
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been organized, and to remain till the since distinguished 
Lewis Weld, early associated with Gallaudet, was ready to take 
his place, and Harvey P. Peet, another of Gallaudet’s associates, 
went to New York to give new life andenergy to the important 
school in that city. 

From these and other institutions, since founded, have gone 
forth teachers into all the States of our vast country, till now 
there can be counted within our national borders seventy-three 
institutions, which, in the year 1888, afforded instruction to 
8,372 deaf-mutes, of whom 7,133 owe all their happiness di- 
rectly, and 1,239 indirectly, to the influence of the great man 
whose transition to Heaven we have assembled to celebrate. 

One of the peculiarities of an invention that has real merit 
is its capacity for and tendency to improvement and advance- 
ment. This is because it is founded on some principle which 
can be developed more and more. The invention of De l'Epée 
has its root in two principles: the first, the adaptation of the 
sign-language to interpret the meanings of written language 
and to develop a mind which has from infancy been in the 
habit of conducting its processes through mental vision; the 
second, the necessity of analysis to secure a perfect under- 
standing of any object or expression of thought. In both 
these respects there has been a marked advance, especially in 
the American schools. In our largest institutions, where hun- 
dreds of deaf-mutes have been congregated, has grown up, 
and is becoming more and more perfect, a language of ges- 
tures in which we find short, forcible, graphic signs for both 
concrete entities and abstract ideas, translatable, not by cir- 
cumlocutions, but by exact, corresponding words, so that the 
labor of the teacher in conveying the meaning of written 
terms is greatly abridged. 

It is an ideological language, following the order of thought, 
not of words, and is adapted to lectures, to debates, to ad- 
dresses, and to translating pari passu the thoughts that come 
in fleeting words from the lips of a speaking orator; and there 
is a power in it to enlighten the conceptions and sway the 
emotions that did not exist in the time of De l’Epée. 

Analysis has grown with the advance of philology. Inflec- 
tions which belong properly to words and not to signs are 
omitted from the sign idiom as used in ordinary communica- 
tions, but the pupil is taught to supply these inflections the 
moment the signs are reduced to words. Then, too, the clas- 
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sification of the predicates of the written sentence has been 
greatly improved, so that every such sentence takes its place 
under a variety of groups not introduced by De l'Epée. The 
course of instruction is, moreover, more perfectly graduated 
and greater average success is obtained. 

The sign-language of to-day, as an instrument for teaching 
alphabetic language, has four functions. It is employed, first, 
to give a distinct conception of the meaning of individual words 
and their synonyms. 

Secondly, to give the true idea conveyed by words connected 
with each other in a sentence, in which case, when used by the 
learner, it furnishes the best possible test of comprehension on 
his part. 

Thirdly, to make to the pupil a clear, unmistakable state- 
ment which he shall be required to endeavor to translate into 
correct phraseology, thus furnishing a test of his ability to ex- 
press exact ideas in appropriate written language, and a basis 
of further instruction when he is found incapable of so doing. 
This enables the teacher to call up scenes at will, and relieves 
him of the necessity of waiting for circumstances to arise in 
which appropriate words shall be suggested, as is necessary in 
all systems which discarc the use of ideological signs. 

Fourthly, to obtain from the pupil his own thoughts, either 
on a given subject or on any other subject that may occur to 
him, with a view to showing him how to put the same ideas 
into words. This is especially important when we consider 
that every deaf-mute has ideas far in advance of his knowledge 
of alphabetic language. These he naturally expresses in signs, 
and if the teacher encourages him to give his thoughts free 
expression in the only language known to him, and then shows 
him how to translate them into corresponding written, or, if 
he have been taught to articulate, spoken language, he will 
give him an adequate knowledge of alphabetic language in a 
much shorter time than if he discourages the use of signs, and 
allows him to give utterance to no thought for which he has 
not words. 

It may be conceded that an English hearing and speaking 
boy would learn French more perfectly should he take up his 
residence in France, where, through the ear, he could learn 
words and phrases and sentences in all sorts of connections that 
would tend to make their meaning plain to him, while necessity 
would compel him to continual practice ; but even under such 
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circumstances he would learn faster if he had some one to tell 
him how to express, in corresponding French, ideas for which 
he already had a language. The deaf-mute has no such re- 
source. He is isolated from the language of every country in 
which he may live, and must depend, through his teacher, upon 
the language he has for the acquisition of one which is in all 
respects foreign to him. 

Of course there are many details that cannot be hinted at in 
this generalization, and there must, as we have been taught by 
De l’Epée himself, be a systematic development, but enough 
has been said to show the soundness of the principle estab- 
lished by the great master whose work we have been consider- 
ing—that, however it may be with hearing persons, the deaf 
and dumb can best learn what is, to them, a new language by 
comparing it with that with which nature has already endowed 
them. 

In view of what may be accomplished by the proper use of 
the splendid instrument thus secured to us, the first lesson to 
be derived from our subject is to the teacher. Let him be ani- 
mated by the spirit of De l’Epée and, like that sublime pioneer, 
let him do all that he can. “Je ferai tout mon possible” were 
his expressive words. 

Let him emulate that noble devotion that cares not for pelf 
nor power, but only for the accomplishment of his grand pur- 
pose; though, in regard to sustentation, he should not be 
unmindful of the fact that he must have enough in the way of 
food and raiment to make energetic action possible. Money 
the self-sacrificing De l'Epée would not accept, either for him- 
self or his children, as he delighted to consider his pupils. 
Decorations and dignities he systematically refused. He only 
asked that he might be permitted to spend the income of his 
modest patrimony in the support and education of indigent 
deaf-mutes, even denying himself essential comfort in the 
winter of his old age, that his protégés might have the more. 

Let him be filled with love to those entrusted to his care— 
love that begets love, that controls and stimulates by means 
of the affections and is amply rewarded by gratitude. 

Let him, above all things, be actuated by that piety which 
seeks not merely material good for others, but endeavors to 
build up the character, elevate the soul and fit it for the skies. 

This portion of the work devolving upon him transcended 
all others in importance in the mind of De lEpée. It was in 
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this that he showed his greatest ability. Here his power of 
analysis and illustration shone with its greatest lustre. The 
clearness and precision with which he explained the nature 
and attributes of God and the plan of salvation have never 
been surpassed in the instruction of the young, and teachers 
of the hearing, as well as of the deaf, might derive great ben- 
efit from the study of this part of the treatise which he wrote 
on his methods of procedure. 

But he was an example not to the teacher alone, but to all 
his pupils, to all deaf-mutes, who, reading the story of his no- 
ble life, should resolve that they will through attainment, 
character, piety, and usefulness, do all they can to add to the 
brightness of its fame. 

Is not such a life, also, an example to all men? Influenced 
by it, will they not, each in the sphere in which Providence 
has placed him, do more to increase the sum of human hap- 
piness than they would otherwise be inclined to do? And 
will they not, when they have the opportunity, be willing to 
make some sacrifices to promote some cause in which the wel- 
fare of the deaf is especially concerned ? 

If it be permitted to the spirits of the just made perfect to 
observe what is transpiring on this mundane sphere, the spirit 
of De l’Epée must rejoice in the work of the society which 
has invited me to address them and their friends on the occa- 
sion of this commemoration, a society growing out of and in- 
timately connected with a Christian Church, whose pastor, 
officers, and members are all deaf-mutes, worshipping in that 
language which he adopted as the best means of reaching the 
hearts and minds of those whom he taught to hear with their 
eyes and speak with their hands, and which, it may be, as he 
thought possible, will yet become, by general consent, a uni- 
versal medium of communication, uniting all lands and all 
nations. How, too, would he rejoice in the special object 
which is now presented to you for your benevolent considera- 
ation and co-operation, the erection of a refuge for those deaf- 
mutes who have passed beyond the ordinary period of active 
usefulness in life, or are afflicted by physical infirmity arising 
from other causes than old age and deafness ; a House Beauti- 
ful, where the weary pilgrim may rest for a while, under the 
ministrations of faith, hope, and charity, and whence, soothed 
‘and comforted, he may obtain views of the delectable mount- 
ains and of the celestial city, typified and promised by this 
sweet place of temporary sojourn. 
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Though he ‘eschewed pageantry in this life, the Abbe de 
l’Epée was buried with honors befitting one who deserved so 
much of his fellow-men. Though he lived not for earthly re- 
wards, two cities of France regard with pride, the one, the 
bronze statue in Versailles erected to his memory by its ad- 
miring citizens, and the other, the statue which graces the 
grounds of the National Institution for the Deaf in Paris, de- 
signed, executed, and presented to the Institution by Félix 
Martin, a deaf-mute sculptor, upon whom the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor was conferred by the Government in recognition 
alike of his talent and generosity, and unveiled with pomp and 
ceremony, on the 24th of May, 1879, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished company, in which were many of the 
deaf-mutes of France who had, in 1855, celebrated the centen- 
nial of the commencement of the Abbe de I’ Epée’s work in 
their behalf. 

And now, in this peaceful City of Brotherly Love, so typical 
of his surpassing virtues, the deaf-mutes of Pennsylvania, 
while testifying their gratitude to him on the centennial of the 
year and month that closed his earthly career, propose to erect 
what will be in effect another monument, in connection with 
which it would seem proper to unite with his the name of him 
through whom the good he wrought was extended to them. 

Let us see to it that this project be successfully accomplished, 
and, if the suggestion be not deemed out of place, may the ed- 
ifice to be built in furtherance of this sacred purpose bear on 
its front a tablet having this inscription : 

HOME FOR 
AGED AND INFIRM DEAF-MUTES, 
Erected as a Monument to the Memory of 
THE ABBE CHARLES MICHEL DE L’EPEE, 
and of 
LAURENT CLERC, 
By the Grateful Deaf-Mutes of Pennsylvania and Their Friends. 
ISAAC LEWIS PEET, LL. D., 
Principal of the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, N. Y. 


“COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.” 


Reptyine to a critic has always been, in my mind, an un- 
gracious task, especially when it is in defence of one’s pet pro- 
duction. If there is merit in a thing, it will stand the test of 
criticism ; if there is none, defence will prove futile. The claim 
is not put forth that our course of instruction is entirely free 
from defects, and I said as much in the preface. It is not my 
purpose expressly to defend it here as to plan or detail; a 
thorough trial in the school-room must be taken as the fairest 
basis of a verdict, and I shall, in the course of time, announce 
the results of such a trial. Individual opinion as to certain 
portions, without actual test of them in connection with the 
system as a whole, or straining after supposed errors in 
arrangement and classification, will not pass counter for good 
and reliable criticism. A critic should not only be thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject-matter of what he undertakes to 
review, but with that also with which it is intimately associated. 

Mr. Jenkins, in his criticisms in the January number of the 
Annals (pp. 52-55), has fallen into some errors. These errors 
it is my intention here to point out. 

The principal suggestions he offers and the thought that 
prompts him throughout are evidently based upon the pre- 
sumption that the deaf will come in contact with forms of lan- 
gua,e only as we present them. In teaching pupils language 
we always seek to attain two important objects—correct ex- 
pression of thought, and the ability to understand that of 
another. The last named is as important as the first, and, if 
the proper course is pursued, its attainment will follow, as a 
natural result, that of the former. Mr. Jenkins, however, seems 
to regard only the first of these two aims as worthy of con- 
sideration, and that to a limited extent; at any rate he over- 
looks the great importance of the latter, for he suggests that 
certain forms, which are in common use, be avoided by the 
teacher. Writers, and the world generally, will not take the 
pains to determine what forms we have taught our pupils, in 
order that they may adjust their language accordingly, nor 
have we, as educators, the inclination or ability to paraphrase 
for the deaf all the literature that is liable to and should fall 
into their hands. Then is it not better that they have some 
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in order that they may understand them and appreciate the 
connection? It may be said, as has already been done, that 
repeated contact with such expressions will familiarize the 
pupils with them. While this may be true as to certain simple 
forms if the child has a fairly good command of English, it 
does not follow that an accurate notion can always be attained 
by the light of the context, however frequently the expression 
may be repeated. Mr. Jenkins, no doubt, has some conception 
of how difficult it would be for him to master a foreign lan- 
guage from the printed page, without the guidance of a teacher 
or the aid of a lexicon, even though he has learned some of the 
forms of that language. How much more difficult would it be 
for a deaf-mute to do so, who has not the basis of an articulate 
language upon which to build! We must also remember that 
a deaf child will hardly read voluntarily what he does not 
understand, a sufficient number of times to become master of 
it, if that were possible. Mr. Jenkins, in his extended expe- 
rience as teacher, must have noticed frequent instances of a deaf 
pupil throwing away a book or a paper with the remark that 
he could not understand it. If we wish the deaf to read ex- 
tensively we must put them in possession of the forms with 
which they will usually come in contact. 

Another consideration is to make them able to use these 
forms. Any teacher of experience knows that pupils may 
understand an expression and not be able to apply it correctly ; 
that when an erroneous conception gains entrance into the 
mental storehouse of a child there is great difficulty in chang- 
ing it, and that pupils will often use expressions picked up 
promiscuously, whether they understand and can apply them 
correctly or not. “It is of the utmost importance,” says Mr. 
Jenkins, “that our programmes of study should be free from 
these forms of speech, which increase the liability of the deaf 
to error in composition.” Is the liability not greater if we fail 
to anticipate the pupil by giving him a knowledge of their 
signification and correct use, allowing him thus to pick them 
up at random and place his own interpretation upon them? 
I was probably not very fortunate in giving “ examples of those 
elliptical expressions which,” in my critic’s opinion, “ teachers 
of the deaf should rigorously avoid,” but there are c ainly 
some belonging to the same category, by whatever term they 
may be designated, that cannot be disposed of in the manner 
he suggests. For instance, if he were ordering a pair of shoes 
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and wished to tell the shoemaker to make them good and strong, 
he would hardly say, “Make them until they are good and 
strong ;” nor in reference to the building of a fence would he 
say, “ He built it till it was high and strong ;” nor in advising 
a child to keep his clothes clean, ‘“ Keep your clothes in such 
a way that they will remain clean;” nor in speaking of a severe 
lesson one had received, “It will make him so that he is more 
vaveful.” There are some expressions which might better be 
written out in full, but in the majority of cases either it cannot 
be done or the elliptical form is the more common and the easier 
for the child to learn. 

Mr. Jenkins says further: “The bright pupils of the school 
will undoubtedly understand the different classes of conditional 
sentences, * * * but the great body of the deaf will write 
more correct English if they keep clear of them.” He here 
attributes to me indirectly what I do not advocate. By the 
exercise of a little pains he will make the discovery that I have” 
placed conditional sentences well up in the course, the more 
difficult ones at the end, and only “the bright pupils of the 
school,” those that deserve to go forth as its graduates, will 
reach the latter. In connection with this subject it is safe to 
say, however, that every pupil of average intelligence, after 
being in school two or three years, has occasion to use condi- 
tional expressions and does use them in signs; the results of 
unaided effort to clothe these in written speech have doubtless 
come to my friend’s notice many times. 

He expresses the opinion that there is too much language 
in our curriculum, and appeals to me to revise it so that it will 
meet what he regards as the general level of possible success 
in writing English. Experiment shall decide as to the necessity 
of that. We have done fairly well so far, but.if the “ general 
level” is found too high the time shall be extended. Certain 
it is that approximately the same bulk now required must be 
mastered before a pupil will be allowed to graduate. The 
interests of our schools generally demand that they raise the 
standard of scholarship of their graduates. 

“There is enough language in the fourth year to keep a 
teacher busy, together with the writing of stories and the 
study «*. history and geography, for the remaining six years 
of his course.” The writer can hardly have been in earnest in 
such a declaration; he must have intended it as a joke. 

He deplores the fact that the verb to be was not placed in the 
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first year, and.that such “metaphorical language as, He drove 
a nail with a hammer,” was not postponed. A child will more 
readily comprehend facts connected with physical acts and their 
relation to written language than the mere predication of a 
quality or a condition, and therefore “ sensible events” should 
constitute the material for his earlier training. To use the 
verb to be requires more or less reflection on the part of the 
child and considerable command of a medium through which 
a knowledge of its application may be imparted. One of the 
most stubborn parts of the language to master is this same 
little verb, and pupils much advanced beyond the first-year 
grade often fail to appreciate its office in a sentence; it may 
safely and with profit be postponed until after the first year. 

Exception is also taken to the use, in the first year, of such 
“irregular expressions ” as “went out.” This, however, is no 
more difficult than the equivalent expression, “ went out of the 
room,” and its proper place is along with the latter. The 
occasion does not require that it be taken out of its place to 
make room for something more difficult, and there is good 
reason for teaching it along with its equivalent. So with other 
like expressions. A* child should be impressed, as early as 
possible, with the fact that a given thought may be expressed 
in different ways. Pupils are slow to realize this, and their 
language is, as a consequence, often awkward, containing fre- 
quent repetitions that may easily be avoided. 

Mr. Jenkins has done me the kindness to point out what he 
regards as an error in the grammatical classification of my 
work. He complains that I have placed the infinitive under 
the head of noun, adjective, and adverb, and failed to class it 
among verbs, where, in his opinion, it belongs. Most persons 
who lay any claim to the dignity of grammarian will tell him, 
however, that in its syntactic relations the infinitive is more 
than a verb. He will find also that my classification places the 
infinitive, in each instance, where its syntactic relation would 
have it. 


J. W. BLATTNER, B. A., 
Principal of the Texas School, Austin, Teaas. 


SONNET. 


[The many friends of the late lamented Mr. John C. Bull, instructor in 
the American Asylum, who died in 1880, will read with pleasure this beau- 
tiful tribute to his memory from the pen of his daughter. It is reprinted, 
by permission, from the Atlantic Monthly for August, 1888.—E. A. F.] 

** Hie me, Pater optime, fessum 
Deseris heu !” 
Ere yet in Vergil I could scan or spell, 
Or through the enchanted portal of that lay 
That ravished ancient Rome had found my way, 
How oft with heaving breast I heard thee tell 
Of horrors that the Trojan fleet befell! 
How for a time they were the tempest’s prey, 
And how, at last, into a little bay 
Their boats came gliding, on the peaceful swell. 
There, though thick shade might threaten from above, 
Were rest and peace, nor any need to roam. 
Alas, I did not dream how soon for thee, 
Best father, sweetest friend, the quiet cove 
Would stretch its arms, while I, half blind with foam, 
Should still be tossing on the open sea. 
Miss LUCY C. BULL, 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE. Speech-Reading and Articu- 
lation. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 1890. Small 4to, pp. 37. 

Professor Bell’s latest publication has just reached us, full 
of helpfulness, as usual. Whatever the opinion of the teachers 
of the different creeds may be in regard to articulation teach- 
ing, here in this little work on “‘Speech-Reading ” all may meet 
on common ground. If to the thousands of deaf-mutes in the 
land be added the tens of thousands who are afflicted with 
more or less defective hearing, it is easy to be seen that any 
work simple enough to be understood by all will confer an 
inestimable boon. Many deaf-mutes are deterred by various 
reasons from learning to speak, but speech-reading may be 
acquired by all who have good eye-sight. The hearing popu- 
lation would then be subject to no inconvenience in communi- 
cating with the deaf, as any necessary writing would be done 
by the mutes themselves. 

In the first few pages Professor Bell touches lightly on 
articulation teaching and offers a very good suggestion in his 
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“gabble systeni.” For the comfort of teachers engaged in 
this branch of work we should like to repeat here a sentence 
found in one of his earlier writings: “ Let intelligibility and 
not perfection be the gauge of success.” 

He says that in the present pages he has studiously avoided 
technicalities ; but it is a difficult matter for scientists to come 
down to the level of the average man and take his point of 
view, and we fear that even the simplified language of the book 
before us may frighten some would-be students. There are 
many deaf to whom even the words consonants and vowels are 
technical terms. For such persons only verbal illustrations can 
explain meanings, and these, we are glad to see, are freely given 
in the latter pages of the work. 

The book seems to be written to aid the speaking deaf only, 
yet, we think, with very little alteration, the mute deaf, who 
never expect to speak, might be aided greatly in speech- 
reading. 

It seems to us unnecessary to furnish a learner with lists of 
words which resemble each other, as our experience has been 
that he very readily makes them for himself, in fact, frequently 
declaring that quite dissimilar words resemble each other very 
closely. 

The paragraph referring to the “high degree of intellectual 
alertness required” is also rather depressing, and we are fain 
to ery out, “ Make no more giants, Lord, but elevate the race.” 

No one can accuse the good professor of concealing any of 
the lions in the way of the learner, and his array of “test 
words ” is certainly enough to startle the bravest heart, yet 
taking the work in its entirety we know of no other so complete 
and yet so concise, nor can we find words to praise it suffi- 
ciently. We sincerely hope that ere long every deaf-mute in 
our schools, both manual and oral, will have a copy in his hands, 
and another in his pocket to give to his neighbor who is too 


old to be in school. 
Miss L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


DUPONT, MARIUS. Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets de 
Paris. L’Enseignement Auriculaire. Rapports. [Reports on 
Auricular Instruction. Paris: Atelier de Typographie de 1’Institu- 
tion. E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1889. Large 4to, pp. 40. 

Professor Dupont, as spokesman for a committee appointed 


by a Conference of Professors of the National Institution at 
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Paris in 1885, has made an interesting contribution to science 
and to practical philanthropy in this series of reports upon 
auricular education, the last of which bears the date of April 
2, 1889. 

These papers include a general historical sketch, the repor* 
of the American Committee in extenso, extracts from papers 
by Mr. Clarke and by Mr. Currier, statistics of 54 pupils hav- 
ing the best hearing out of 250 in the Paris Institution, the 
results obtained in experimental classes, and the reeommenda- 
tions adopted by the Conference. 

The tests of hearing were made by the otologist, Dr. Ladreit 
de Lacharriére, with the assistance of Mr. Dupont, and the 
results are given in a series of interesting tables. It may be 
noted that, of the 250 pupils, about 11 per cent. heard certain 
phrases; 16 per cent. words, more or less ; 17 per cent. some 
of the vowels; 17 per cent. one or more of the consonants ; 
17 per cent. the ticking of a watch; and 11 per cent. the tick 
ing at a distance. 

Of the whole number, about 7 per cent., 18 in all, or one- 
third of those having the most hearing, were placed under 
special auricular instruction, and 5 of these constituted a 
special class whose entire education was carried on mainly 
through the ear. 

Precise details as to the methods of instruction pursued in 
the auricular classes are not given. Incidental mention is 
made of the practice of studying lessons aloud by “ auricular” 
pupils. This, within bounds, is to be commended, though to 
many a teacher it might prove a forcible reminder of the 
mighty roar which marked the hour for conning the spelling 
lesson in many a school of “the dim and distant past.” 
Though music appears to have been used, it is doubtful whether 
any recent experimenter has thoroughly tested the efficiency 
of exercises of extreme simplicity in vocal and instrumental 
music as stimulants or disciplinary exercises for the ear. Dr. 
Blanchet attached very great importance to such exercises. 
His example might be followed in another respect with profit. 
It was his custom to record the results of tests made upon the 
same pupil from time to time with a series of tuning-forks. 

To return to Mr. Dupont’s reports: In the experimental sec- 
tions or classes organized in the Paris Institution, decided im- 
provement is noted in almost every case, and, in general, the re- 
sults have once more demonstrated the practicability and the 
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importance of auricular training. In the way of instrumental 
aids, hearing-tubes, preferably of the Currier type, have been 
employed with success, but as the education progresses there is 
a tendency on the part of the pupils to depend more and more 
upon loud speech near the ear and to dispense with the tubes 
solely on account of their inconvenience. 

The recommendations of the report approved by the Confer- 
ence are: (1) that a special section for auricular education be 
organized whenever a sufficient number of “semi-deaf” children 
(presumably 5 to 10) appear among the new pupils entering 
the institution; (2) that until the * semi-deaf” in the various 
classes can be placed in one or more special sections their in- 
structors be advised to utilize and develop their hearing as 
much as possible, either by the employment of hearing-tubes 
or by means of the voice alone. 

The historical sketch, excellent in the main, makes no men- 
tion of the labors of Dr. Deleau, and fails to render the honor 
due to the first American promoter of this peculiar line of work. 
It is well known in this country that the first class for auricu- 
lar training was organized and established by Mr. J. A. Gilles- 
pie, the Principal of the Nebraska Institution. It may not be 
so well known that Mr. Gillespie carried on his experiments 
through several years to a successful termination, and published 
the results and his conclusions, before he had ever heard any- 
thing of the earlier and long-ago abandoned experiments of 
Itard, Deleau, Blanchet, and others at Paris. 

Though it is to be feared that but few schools are fully alive 
to the importance of auricular training, and still fewer are well 
equipped for this work, it is gratifying to mark evidences of prog- 
ress in our own and other lands. For the latter, Mr. Dupont’s 
able report may be consulted; for the former, let figures speak. 
Mr. Gillespie’s first class was organized in 1881. Previous to 
1886 the total number of deaf or hard-of-hearing pupils reported 
as receiving auricular training in American schools was 53. In 
1887 there were reported 237 auricular pupils in 24 out of 64 
American schools and institutions. 

In commending auricular instruction to the thoughtful at- 
tention of the profession it should be borne in mind that it is 


not claimed that a lost sense is restored, nor that an imperfect 


organ is made perfect, but simply this: the dormant and un- 
used sense may be detected and exercised, and, finally, de- 
veloped in many cases to a useful. degree, thus giving to the 
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fortunate pupil much of the pleasure and the profit of what is, 


practically, to him a new sense. 
J. C. GORDON, M. A., 


Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


WILKINSON, MRS. ANNIE G. A Guide to the Pronunciation of 
English, with Pictorial Charts of the Vowel and Consonant 
Positions. Deaf-Mute Optic: Little Rock, Ark. 1888. 8vo, pp. 59. 


The author of this book shows an acquaintance with Bell's 
Visible Speech. One is favorably impressed with it. It is 
illustrated with diagrams representing the vocal organs in posi- 
tions necessary to produce all sounds in English. 

The writer claims that it teaches the pronunciation of the 
most important English words, assists in removing defects in 
speech, and makes the study of English comparatively easy to 
foreigners by showing them how to place the vocal organs to 
produce the vowel and consonant sounds. 

The first diagram shows us the organs of speech, the num- 
bers indicating the different parts of the mouth and throat used 
in producing sounds. 

Diagram No. 1 shows us the position of the organs necessary 
to produce p. We are told that the under lip touches the upper 
lip, the lips are imn:ediately parted, and this action is followed 
by the emission of breath, which gives us thesound of p. We 
are not told that the lips are pressed together slightly so as to 
retain the breath behind them, but that the under lip touches 
the upper lip and the lips are parted, which action, we think, 
cannot give the percussive sound of a finished p. 

Diagram No. 4, giving the position of the tongue in produe- 
ing t, is very good, but we want the explanation clearer and 
more explicit. ‘The point of the tongue touches the upper 
gum [so it does in 1], isimmediately withdrawn, and this action 
is followed by an emission of breath.” By following this’ ex- 
planation, with nothing more, we should have a very indistinct 
and feeble t. But if the edge of the whole tongue is pressed 
against the front and sides of the mouth, just back of the teeth, 
so that the breath is perfectly obstructed and then withdrawn 
quickly, we shall have a good percussive t. 

In diagram No. 16, the position for f, should not the upper 
teeth rest on the under lip—not press it—and the breath pass 
cut through the interstices of the teeth? We are told that 1, 
r, and w, when preceded by a non-voiced consonant, are them- 
selves non-voiced. But are not these elements vocal in the 
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words play, treat, and twenty? To our ear most people vocal- 
ize them. If we teach them as non-vocal we shall have (what 
we sometimes meet with) pupils with husky, indistinct voices, 
whose very vowels are aspirated. 

The vowel charts are admirably given, especially those show- 
ing the different positions producing diphthongs. But we 
question the direction concerning the breath given for e long, and 
should say it should be felt against the front teeth instead of 
against the spring of the hard palate. The farther front we 
‘an get the vowels the less throaty the voices will be. 

The lists of words giving the vowel and consonant sounds are 


very good, especially those of different meaning but the same 


pronunciation. They will be a great aid to beginning teachers 
and all who are interested in the subject of articulation. 
Miss LAURA De L. RICHARDS, 
Principal of the Rhode Island Sehool, Providence, R. 1. 


BLIND, Etc., COMMISSION. Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc., of the United Kingdom. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1889. 4 volumes, 
large 8vo, pp. 128, 390, 876, 180. 


The first of these four great “ Blue Book ” volumes contains 
the Report and Recommendations of the Royal Commission, a 
Summary of which, so far as the deaf are concerned, together 
with the “ Reservations ” of several members, was given in the 
last volume of the Annals, pp. 300-307. The other three 
volumes are appendices to the Report. The second com- 
prises, among other matters of interest, the various memorials 
presented to the Commission; a detailed description of the 
numerous visits made by the Commission to schools in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent; a memorandum by 
the Secretary, Mr. Charles E. D. Black, on the blind and 
the deaf in the chief continental countries ; a memorandum by 
Mr. J. Howard on the career of pupils trained at the York- 
shire Institution ; letters from the heads of some continental 
institutions on the intermarriage of deaf-mutes; a list of 
the schools and missions of the United Kingdom, with various 
statistics concerning them; and reprints of a large number of 
previous publications, including Dr. Bell’s “ Facts and Opinions 
from America,” and several of his other writings ; translations 
from the late Mr. Giulio Tarra’s writings and speeches on the 


Pure Oral Method, and Mr. Job Williams’s paper on “A System 
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of Education adapted to all Deaf-Mutes, not excluding the 
Feeble-Minded.” 

The Commissioners say twice in their Report (volume i, 
paragraphs 297 and 399), that “in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, where the oral system prevails, it is found that the 
deaf and dumb do not intermarry to the same extent as they 
do in England and the United States.” We therefore turned 
with especial interest to Appendix 23 of the second volume, 
hoping to find in the “ Letters from Heads of some Conti- 
nental Institutions on the Intermarriage of Deaf-Mutes ” 
valuable statistics on this subject. To our disappointment 
there are no statistics worthy of the name. The total number 
of marriages definitely reported is only 43, and some of these 
are probably duplicates. In 38 of these 43 marriages both 
husband and wife were deaf; in the remaining 5 one of the 
partners was deaf and the other hearing. The principals whose 
letters are quoted differ in opinion as to whether the marriages 
of the deaf with the deaf or with the hearing are more 
frequent, but all speak from such limited knowledge of either 
kind of marriage that their opinions are of little value. It is 
evident that the deaf of continental Europe marry much less 
than do those of the United States and Canada, probably 
because they are in less favorable pecuniary circumstances ; 
but, so far as the meagre statistics given show, the proportion 
of those who “intermarry ” to the whole number of those who 
marry is not so very much smaller in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, than in England and the United States. 

The third volume is larger than the three others put together, 
and is, perhaps, the most interesting of all, since it contains a 
stenographic report of the evidence taken before the Commis 
sion. This evidence was given by about 150 different persons, in- 
cluding (so far as it relates to the deaf ) instructors of the manual, 
oral and combined methods, principals of schools and members 
of their boards of management, missionaries to adults, parents 
of deaf children, and deaf persons themselves. The most lengthy 
articles of evidence were President E. M. Gallaudet’s and Dr. 
A. G. Bell’s. President Gallaudet’s occupied two entire days ; 
Dr. Bell’s, four. President Gallaudet gave a clear and com- 
prehensive description of the plans of organization and support, 
courses and methods of instruction, of American schools, and 
of the condition of the deaf, generally, in America. While 
expressing decidedly his own views as to the relative value of 
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different methods of instruction, he urged the importance of 
granting the same liberal support to schools by the State, and 
the same freedom as to methods of instruction, in the United 
Kingdom that prevail in the United States. Dr. Bell, coming 
after President Gallaudet, and having had the opportunity of 
reading his evidence, expressed dissent from his views on some 
points and agreement on others, and presented very fully his 
own opinions with respect to methods of instruction, the com- 
parative advantages of boarding and day schools, the marriage 
of the deaf with the deaf, etc. President Gallaudet spoke for 
the great body of instructors of the deaf in the United States ; 
Dr. Bell spoke only for himself; but in the most important 
points, viz., in recommending generous support by the State 
and freedom in the choice of methods, they agreed. It is evi- 
dent from the recommendations of the Commission that the 
testimony of these two gentlemen had great weight with the 
members, and we hope the result will be a liberal infusion of 
American ideas into the organization of British schools. 

While the recommendations of the Commission, as presented 
in the Summary (paragraph 620 of the Report) are for the most 
part conservative and judicious, we are surprised to find in the 
body of the Report, in connection with much that is wise and 
excellent, such statements as the following : 


383. The sign and manual system specially trains the deaf to communi- 
cate and associate with their fellow deaf. 

390. In the first instance religious instruction is difficult to convey by 
signs. 

397. The custom of using signs leads to an inaccurate and ungrammati- 
sal use of language, and produces ‘‘ deaf-mutisms.”’ 

398. The deaf and dumb are not at all competent witnesses as to which 
is the best system. 


Of course, those members of the Commission who had had 
most personal contact with the deaf and practical experience 
in teaching them dissented from these statements and others 
of similar character, but it is melancholy and discouraging to 
find that intelligent and unprejudiced men, such as, no doubt, 
composed the majority of the Commission, after having visited 


many schools of various methods and listened to much clear 
and forcible evidence, can still hold and express opinions so 


erroneous. 
The fourth volume is wholly devoted to alphabetical digests 
of the minutes of evidence, and is very convenient for reference. 


School Ttems. 16: 


We learn that Dr. Bell is reprinting, for the benefit of the 
profession and the public, his own and President Gallaudet’s 
evidence before the Commission, together with the various 
papers and documents submitted from America. This publi- 
cation will probably be procurable for a much less sum than 
the volumes before us, the cost of which, in the United States, 
including freight and duty, is about six dollars, unbound; but 
these volumes contain, beside the portion that Dr. Bell is re- 
printing, an immense quantity of valuable information of vari- 
ous kinds not to be found elsewhere. By their publication the 
British Government has rendered a great service to the deaf, 
not only among its own subjects but throughout the civilized 
world. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1889): Clarke, Edgbaston 
(near Birmingham, England), Groningen (Netherlands), Indiana, 
Manchester (England), Maryland, New South Wales, South Caro- 
lina, Texas. 

(published in 1890): Bristol (England), Dakota, Halifax, Liver- 
pool (England), Lyons (France), Mississippi, New York, Ontario, 
Rhode Island, Rotterdam (Netherlands), West of England. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH MIS- 
SION TO DEAF-MUTES: New York, 1890. 

E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Cincinnati Oral School.—Miss C. A. Yendes has been 
obliged by ill-health to relinquish the work of teaching for a 
year. 


Fredericton Institution.—The present premises being inad- 
equate, except for a limited number of pupils, the local govern- 
ment has voted $12,000 towards a new building to afford 
accommodation for 50 or 60 pupils. 

This building is now in course of erection on a commanding 
site of land consisting of 117 acres, overlooking the St. John 
river, and purchased for the purpose two or three years ago. 
The building is 65 feet by 55 feet, three stories high, with base- 
ment, pillars and portico at the front entrance, mansard roof, 
and an octagon cupola in the centre. 

It is of brick and stone, and, while substantial in every respect, 
will have an attractive appearance and be well adapted for the 
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purpose for which it was designed. It will be ready for occu- 


pation and publicly opened at the commencement of the next 
school session, in September, 1890. 


Georgia Institution.—Mr. James Fisher, for twenty years 
a valued teacher in this Institution. and formerly for seven 
years in the Tennessee School, died recently. Mr. Fisher was 
born in England in 1815, and was educated at the American 
Asylum. His wife was also a graduate of Hartford. During 
the Civil War he forged swords for the Confederacy at 
Atlanta and Richmond. He retired from the work of teaching 
four years ago on account of the growing infirmities of 
old age. 

Lllinois Institution.—The Rev. James H. Cloud has resigned 
his position as instructor in the gymnasium to engage in mis- 
sionary work among the deaf in Central Pennsylvania and 
other dioceses formerly in charge of the Rev. J. M. Koehler. 


Indiana Institution My. Johnson has published a pam- 
phlet of 24 octavo pages, entitled “Concerning Pupils, their 
Admission to, and Conduct in, the Indiana School for the Deaf.” 
It gives such information as parents and guardians ought to 
have concerning the school to which they commit their chil- 
dren for the most important’ part of their lives. It comprises 
a brief historical sketch of the Institution, the regulations 
concerning the admission of pupils, the rules for internal man- 
agement, the diet table for a month, instruction to parents 
concerning preliminary home teaching, etc. The appearance 
of the pamphlet, like that of the Institution Report recently 
printed by the pupils, is highly creditable to the department 
of instruction in printing. 

Miss Keeler’s Class.—My. 8. 8. Gridley has been appointed 
assistant teacher in place of Miss Keeler’s sister, who resigned 
last year to teach in the Kansas Institution. 


London Asylum.—In January last a condensed version of 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard ITI,” prepared by Dr. Elliott, Head- 
Master, was given orally by some of the pupils in the presence 
of the Lord Mayor and other friends of the school. 
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Manitoba Institution.—The Legislature has passed an act 
making the education of the deaf compulsory : 

Every deaf and dumb child, between the age of eight and fifteen years 
inclusive, shall attend the said institution at least four months in every 
year; and any parent or guardian who shall neglect to provide that every 
such child under his care shall attend the said institution shall be liable 
to a penalty of twenty-five dollars and costs, and, in default of payment, 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding thirty days. 

This act shall come into force immediately on being assented to. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. George H. Putnam, who has served 
the school efficiently as clerk and teacher for the past three 
years, has resigned to teach in the Texas School, and is suc- 


ceeded by Mr. Dwight F. McClure, of Mapleton, Iowa. 


New Brunswick Institution.—The school at Portland, N. B., 
sarried on for some time by Mr. A. H. Abell, has been discon- 
tinued. 

North Carolina Institution.—Miss M. E. Baird, teacher of 
articulation for eight years, has resigned, and Mrs. L. A. Win- 
ston, of Greensboro’, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


North Dakota School.—Through the persistent efforts of 
Mr. A. R. Spear, of Minneapolis, a graduate of the Minnesota 
School, and for some time a student in the National College, 
an appropriation has been made for the establishment of a 
school for the deaf at Devil’s Lake, N. D. The bill was first 
passed by the Legislature and then vetoed by the Governor ; 
it has now been passed over the veto. It is expected that the 
school will be opened in September next. . 


Ontario Institution.—Myr. Samuel T. Greene, an accom- 


plished sign-maker, a successful teacher, and a man of many 
genial and attractive traits of character, died from the effects 
of a fall from an ice-boat, February 17, 1890. He was a 
graduate of the American Asylum and the National College, 
and had taught in the Ontario Institution for twenty years. 
He leaves a wife and five children. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Mrs. J. C. Sullivan, matron, and 
Mr. J. C. Sullivan have resigned their positions. 
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Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Turner, of Pitts- 
burgh, has been added to the corps of instructors. Miss 
Wilson, assistant matron, resigned, January 1, 1890, and her 
place has been filled by Mrs. Broadrup, of Indiana, once con- 
nected with the Indiana Institution. 

A small printing-press has been bought, and Mr. Teegarden 
is temporarily acting as instructor of printing. Only school 
and office work is done. 

The Grube method of teaching arithmetic has been adopted. 

E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eleventh Census.—One reason of the defective re 
vurns of the deaf in previous censuses has doubtless been the 
inability of the ordinary enumerators to communicate with deaf- 
mutes. To remedy this to some extent, several hundred 
educated and intelligent deaf-mutes in various parts of the 
country, with some of whom the special agent in charge of 
this work has been brought into correspondence in collecting 
marriage statistics, and others of whom have been recommended 
for the purpose by the principals of schools and editors of 
newspapers for the deaf, are to be furnished in advance with the 
blanks used for the census returns. These blanks they will 
distribute to the deaf persons in their respective neighborhoods 
about the middle of May, and will explain the meaning of the 
questions to those who do not understand them, or will, 
if necessary, fill out the blanks for them. These blanks, thus 
filled out, are to be given to the regular enumerators, when they 
make their visits in the first week in June. It is hoped that 
about seven thousand of the deaf of the country will be reached 
in this way, and that with respect to them the returns will be 
more accurate and complete than those obtained through the 
enumerators alone. This labor of the deaf does not relieve the 
regular enumerators from any responsibility ; it merely assists 
them in their work. 

For the pupils now at school, and other deaf persons con- 
nected with the schools as teachers or otherwise, the prin- 
cipals of the schools are to be appointed enumerators. This 
will ensure accuracy in the returns of from seven to eight thous- 
and more cases. 

For the rest of the deaf the census must be dependent, as 


heretofore, upon the ordinary enumerators, but it is hoped that 
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the simple and definite instructions that will be given them 
will result in more satisfactory returns than those of previous 
years. One means of verifying and correcting the returns, so 
far as they relate to persons who have attended schools for the 
deaf, will be provided by a card catalogue which is to be made 
of all such persons, with various statistics concerning them 


furnished by the principals of schools. 


The De 0 Epie Centennial.—We publish elsewhere in the 
present number of the Annals Dr. Peet’s address at the Phila- 
delphia commemoration of the De l'Epée Centennial. Similar 
exercises were held at Pittsburg, Pa., February 22, 1890, for 
the same benevolent purpose of providing means for the estab- 
ment of a home for aged and infirm deaf-mutes in Pennsyl- 
vania, and an able and interesting address was delivered by Mr. 
James C. Balis, of the Western Pennsylvania Institution. 


The British Conference.—A Conference of Head-Masters and 
Other Workers was held in London January 8, 9, and 10, 1890. 
We have received no information concerning the proceedings, 
except a paper read by Mr. Edward Townsend, Head-Master 
of the Birmingham Institution, in which he forcibly urges the 
importance of appointing to the position of Government in- 
spectors of schools for the deaf, persons fitted by capacity and 
experience to perform the work in a proper manner. On this 
point he quotes Mr. J. Scott Hutton’s judicious warning, pre- 
sented to the Royal Commission by Dr. A. G. Bell: 

One evil to be dreaded is the subordination of the work to party polities, 
and another the employment of non-experts as inspectors or supervisors 
of the educational work. This has done serious mischief to the cause of 
late years in America. In the old country there is less danger from politi- 
cal interference, but more from the appointment of merely professional 
men, chiefly clergymen, as inspectors, who have no special acquaintance 
with deaf-mute education. No general educational qualifications or at- 
tainments, however eminent, can supply the place of special training here, 
where more than anywhere else the adage applies, ‘‘A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” 

Mr. Townsend agrees with Dr. Bell that the primary test of 
school work should be the ability of the pupils to use the En- 
glish language in its written form, due consideration being given 
to the age at which deafness occurred. 

Incidentally Mr. Townsend commends in very high terms the 
Minnesota course of study, published in the Annals, xxxvi, 
129-138. 
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The Manual Alphabet.—Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superintendent 
of the Indiana Institution, and Mr. R. Mathison, Superinten- 
dent of the Ontario Institution, have followed the example of 
Dr. Gillet and Dr. Noyes in taking steps to have the manual 
alphabet introduced into the text-books used in the common- 
schools for hearing children in the State. 

Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, Principal of the Western New York 
Institution, has had Professor Gordon’s excellent representa- 
tion of the manual alphabet (Annals, xxxi, 56-58) reduced in 
size so as to be printed on one page instead of three. 

Mr. A. R. Spear, of Minneapolis, Minn., aided by other deaf 
persons of Minnesota, has had several thousand sheets printed, 
containing the manual alphabet on one side and an explanation 
of its usefulness to hearing as well as deaf persons on the other. 
These sheets are furnished free to all persons applying to Mr. 


Spear. 


Anomalies of Audition.—Mr. Wallace Foster, of Indian- 
apolis, late Captain of the 13th Indiana Infantry, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the “Silent Army of Deaf Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines,” has collected numerous cases of deafness 


incurred in the military service of the United States, and has 
published in pamphlet form extracts from letters written by 
102 persons thus afflicted, in order to convince the Congress 
of the United States that the pension for deafness ought to be 
increased. The following is a summary of the noises in the 
ear and head and other anomalies of audition described in 


these letters : 


Noises in the ears and head are nearly always present in some degree 
in both acute and chronic aural diseases, and a knowledge of their 
significance is necessary in arriving at a correct diagnosis. 

The most common description of noises, imaginary songs and sounds 
of a soldier’s life, and in the ear, is that of tinkling or tingling, ‘‘a 
tremulous jarring in the ears like ringing metal when struck,” as the 
continuous vibration of a bell. They frequently remind the patient, 
however, of some familiar sound: thus the domestic fancies that they 
resemble the sound of frying food, boiling water, and the like: the rustic 
compares them to the agitation of leaves in the forest by the wind, or 
the singing of insects, etc. 

The appended list of noises and other distressing anomalies are taken 
from these letters, and may be described as follows : 

‘*Snapping noises,” ‘‘sounds like distant thunder,” ‘‘ booming of 
artillery,” **‘ blowing or escaping of steam from an engine or locomo- 
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tive,” ‘* blowing on mouth of bottle,” ‘‘ blowing or scream of steam 
whistle,” ‘‘ clattering and buzzing to be heard in a planing mill,” ‘a 
keen cracking sound like the report of a rifle, but much louder,” 
‘* catching a severe cold causes a conglomeration of sounds that would 
defy competition, combined with a dozen other disagreeable noises 
thrown in,” ‘‘ sounds like some one striking an immense bell one stroke, 
the vibration distinctly heard until it dies away,” ‘sounds like the 
falling of water from an elevation or cataract,’ ‘‘ sounds like the old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel,”’ ‘‘ noises like millions of grasshoppers,” 
“singing of crickets,” ‘‘ roaring sound like wild beasts,” ‘* cracking 
noises,”’ *‘ ringing of bells,” ‘* rumbling,” hissing of steam,” thunder,” 


” ” 


** cannon 
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‘*dogs howling,” ‘‘ children crying,” ‘‘men quarrelling, 
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booming,” ‘‘ humming or buzzing of saws, music of organ, sounds 
like thousands of imps talking and quarrelling,” ‘‘ sounds like a train of 
cars running over a bridge,” ‘‘ ringing of steel plate,” ‘‘striking an 
anvil,” ‘*‘ sounds like some one singing old army songs,”’ ete. 

Some of the relations of certain aural phenomena are many and 
severe, memory impaired, nervous prostrations, great difficulty experi- 
enced after night in getting around, causing dizziness, with a staggering, 
stumbling, unsteady step, especially in stooping over, causes blindness, 
with an inclination to pitch forward, paralysis or numbness of feeling in 
the head, vertigo, loss of the senses of taste and smell, severe and acute 
pains in the head and ears, restless in sleep, depression of mind and 
body, susceptible to colds on the least change in the weather, which 
increases the disability, nervousness, nervous debility, stinging sensa- 
tions in the ears, rushing of blood to the head, imperfect sight, loss of 
voice, headache, neuralgia, choking sensations while asleep, loss of 
memory, insomnia, distressing dreams, with many other irregularities 
that would sound unreasonable and impossible to those who have perfect 
hearing. 


On the fourth page of the cover of Mr. Foster’s pamphlet 
is printed the one-hand manual alphabet, under the title of 
“ Our Permanent Countersign.” 


The Annals.—The ninth volume of the Annals, which for 
some time has been out of print, has been reprinted at the 
Kendall School. Copies are sent with the present number, 
free of charge, to all the institutions that contribute to the 
support of the Annals, and may be had by others at the usual 
price of $2.00 a volume. 

Complete sets of the Annals may now be obtained of the 
editor at $2.00 a volume. 

Volumes i, ii, ix, x, xiv to xxxiv, inclusive, and the last two 
numbers of volume xiii, are unbound and will be sold sepa- 
rately. 
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Volumes iii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, xi and xii, together 
with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been bound two 
‘volumes in one. These will be sold only as bound. 

One complete set, unbound, may be obtained of Mr. Job 
Williams, Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn., 
at the same rate as those described above. 

Single numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present 
issue, will be sold at 50 cents each. 


Occupations of the Deaf:—The Seventy-first Annual Report 

of the New York Institution (1890) contains a valuable report 
from the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, chairman of a commit 
tee of the Board of Directors, to whom was referred the ques 
tion of increasing the branches of practical industry in the In 
stitution. In the course of the report the following table of 
the occupations of 232 of the graduates, of whom five only are 
females, is given : 
Principals of schools............. 3 Proprietor ofjob-printing office 1 
Superintendent of Gallaudet Cabinet-makers..............ss0s0. 

Home 

Editors and proprietors of Cutter (men’s clothing) 
Clergymen Cook and confectioner.......... 


Missionaries among deaf-mutes Brick-maker 

Artists, photographers, and en- Railroad employés................ 
gravers Longshoreman 

‘ House and sign painters........ 

Farmers working their own 
farms Leather-goods workers.......... 

Proprietor and manager of ex- Upholsterer and decorator 
tensive nurseries................ Cooper 

Jeweller Supervisor 

Florist Cigar-makers 


bo 


Do 


Foremen and assistant foremen 
in printing offices.............. 
Dr. Stoddard says that, “ leaving out the teachers, the table 
would furnish a fair average of any two hundred of our gradu- 
ates.” E. A. F. 


Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


CALL OF THE TWELFTH CONVENTION.* 


NationaL Dear-Mute 
Kenpatt GREEN, NEAR D. C., 
April 9, 1890. 

Under date of December 11, 1889, it was announced in the 
Annals for January last that in view of the probability of the 
holding, in 1892, of a great national or international exhibi- 
tion in this country, the Standing Executive Committee of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf had decided, 
in deference to the expressed wishes of very many prominent 
instructors, to postpone the assembling of the Twelfth Con- 
vention until 1892. 

Since recent action of Congress has made it certain that 
the expected exhibition will not be held earlier than 1893, the 
Committee have concluded that the interests of our profession 
and its work will be best promoted by the holding of the 
Twelfth Convention during the summer of the present year, 
as originally proposed. 

The hospitable offer of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb to entertain the Conven- 
tion has been renewed, and the Committee have pleasure in 
announcing that the Convention will meet on Saturday, the 
23d day of August, 1890, in the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington Heights, 
New York City. 

The Twelfth Convention is to be International in its charac- 
ter, and an invitation to attend it is hereby extended not only to 
all persons engaged in the education and religious instruction 
of the deaf in America, but to those so interested in all parts 
of the world. It is also suggested to the principals of the 
several schools that they invite such persons as may have been 
instructors, or are for other reasons interested in deaf-mute 
education, as might, in their judgment, properly participate 
in the proceedings of the Convention in the capacity of honor- 
ary members. 

In accordance with the precedent established by the last 
Convention, the Committee recommend to tke writers of pa- 


*The issue of the present number of the Annals has been delayed 
beyond the usual time in order that the call of the Convention might 
be here published.—E. A. F. 
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pers to observe the limit of twenty minutes, and it will be 
required that no paper shall exceed thirty minutes in its deliv- 
ery; also, that an abstract, not to exceed one page, be fur- 
nished to the Business Committee of the Convention on the 
first day of the meeting. 

The Committee request that early notice may be given of 
intentions to present papers, titles being forwarded to Dr. 
Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal of the New York Institution, who 
has been appointed Local Committee of Arrangements, to 
whom also due notice should be given by the delegates of 
their purpose to attend the Convention. 

A circular letter, giving further particulars with respect to 
the arrangements for the Convention, will be published in a 
short time. 


In behalf of the Committee. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An experienced articulation teacher desires a position in a deaf-mute 
school or private family. Address EXPERIENCED ARTICULATION, care of 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A lady of experience in teaching hearing children, and trained to teach 
the deaf by the sign method, would like a position as teacher. Address 
“A,” care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 


Orat TRAINING ScHooL FoR TEACHERS OF THE Dear, established 1881. 
About twenty-five graduates teaching in institutions, schools, and private 
families throughout the United States. For further particulars address 
Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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